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attitude of mind and soul in this material and troubled world, 
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Reflections on the Gospels 


WE WISH TO SEE JESUS 
by 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


The Gospels we have all heard so often, are 
placed in their settings and deftly applied by 
one who is a master of the spiritual life but 
who is also aware of the trials and triumphs of 
our ordinary lives. $2.00 








Thoughts for These Times 


HIS FATHER’S BUSINESS 


by 
ROBERT F. GREWEN, S.J. 


Fifty straightforward studies, each of two 
pages in length, that are blueprints for the 
higher life. They follow the logic of an eight- 
day Retreat, and make one think tremendously, 
and act spiritually. $1.50 














Greatest Among All Books 


THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST 


This is the English translation of the original 
text by Gerard Groote, which Thomas a 
Kempis translated into Latin. It is most pleas- 
ingly bound in a purse size, with a warm bur- 
gundy cloth. $1.50 
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LET US PRAY FOR OUR DEAD 


This little book contains a translation of the 
Office of the Dead, as it is found in the priest’s 
Breviary, the official prayer of the Church for 
the dead. Can we not read it every day in 
November? $0.75 
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COMMENT 











ON October 2, Congress passed and sent to the 
President the largest tax bill in the nation’s his- 
tory. Expected to yield between eight and ten bil- 
lion dollars, it brings to about twenty-five billion 
the Federal Government’s levy on the people’s 
pocketbooks. When to this staggering total are 
added local and State taxes, it will be seen that ap- 
proximately one-third of the national income for 
the current fiscal year—estimated at the record- 
breaking total of $116,000,000,000—will go into 
Government coffers. To comment intelligently on a 
fiscal measure of such magnitude and complexity 
is impossible, and no human mind can possibly fore- 
see its full effect on the nation’s economy. For 
future reference, it may be useful to note that, as 
compared with the original Treasury proposals, 
this tax bill weighs more heavily on small incomes 
and more lightly on corporations. Three loopholes 
which the Treasury wanted plugged—depletion al- 
lowances on oil wells, separate income returns by 
husband and wife, exemption of income from State 
and local securities—remain as wide open as ever. 
Personal exemptions have been somewhat reduced, 
as have exemptions for dependents; and a flat five- 
per-cent Victory tax has been slapped on all in- 
comes beginning at twelve dollars a week. Griev- 
ous as this burden will be to millions of our people, 
it is a cheap price to pay for victory in war and 
the stability of our economic institutions. 


IF a contest were held tomorrow to determine the 
most unpopular citizen in the land, the name of 
James C. Petrillo, head of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, would be somewhere near the 
top. In what proportions this unpopularity is due to 
the man’s character, to his wholesale ban on the 
use of recordings in broadcasting, to his peculiar 
brand of trade unionism, or to a very uncompli- 
mentary press, inspired partly by the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, is difficult to decide. But 
the influence of the N.A.B. in the Petrillo case 
must not be overlooked. At a recent meeting of the 
N.A.B.’s Third District in Philadelphia, the head 
of one of the East’s prominent radio stations plead- 
ed in vain with the members not to endorse the 
fight against Petrillo. The broadcasters, he as- 
serted, “should never have taken the leadership in 
a fight against musicians.”’ And he continued: 
Their fight is not against us, primarily, but princi- 
pally against the juke-box barons and the record 
manufacturers. Yet we have engaged counsel to 
master-mind the campaign and we have hired a 
high-pressure publicity firm which is inspiring the 
national flood of news stories, editorials and car- 
toons against Petrillo. 
Coming from such a source, this testimony will 
persuade the judicious to proceed slowly in the 
affaire Petrillo. In some respects, the head of the 
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musicians is not an ideal labor leader, and his 
methods of protecting the interests of the rank and 
file are open to serious objection. But a campaign 
compounded of obloqguy and emotion will not help 
to solve the very real problem of technological un- 
employment involved in this controversy. 


GRIMLY significant is a little news item out of 
Italy, over the Vichy radio. After October 25, the 
manufacture of toys is to be forbidden in that land 
of laughter where life was once a gigantic opera. 
There is too much realism on every hand, possibly, 
to leave the Italians time for make-believe. But the 
deprivation of toys is only one tiny indication of 
the world into which the modern Italian youngsters 
were born, and whose ruins they shall inherit. 


PRISONERS of war are tragic figures. Gallant 
men who have fought well for what they consid- 
ered the right, they deserve respect and help, no 
matter which side they are on. The estimated two 
million French prisoners in Germany are in a par- 
ticularly anxious state. Dangling just before their 
eyes is the prospect of returning home, but it is a 
hope that can become a reality only by the iniqui- 
tous barter system that Laval has submitted to— 
three French workers will go to toil in the Reich 
for every French prisoner released. Those prison- 
ers long for liberty, but they are still soldiers, and 
we doubt that they would take their freedom at 
such a cost to France. Laval apparently does not 
know the temper of his own Frenchmen, either of 
those in prison camps or of those threatened with 
deportation to Nazidom. And there lies hope: to 
underestimate a crisis is dangerous, as we learned 
to our cost in regard to Japan. Laval, and Hitler, 
appear to underestimate the passion for freedom 
among the conquered and controlled nations. The 
leaven is there, working mightily. Our task is to 
stimulate it—by our arms, our production, our 
diplomacy, yes, and by our prayers. 


FABLES in slang, by George Ade, used to be very 
popular. Here is a modern fable, though not in 
slang. First, however, the background. There was 
once an awful fire in Chicago, and as the recently 
revived story goes, it happened thus. Three “bums 
in the barn” came to Mrs. O’Leary’s house and 
asked for coffee. Like pampered capitalists, they 
refused it without cream. So Mrs. O’L. took the 
lantern and went to milk the cow; the cow kicked 
over the lantern, and—the Chicago fire. Now, what 
particular cow kicked over the lantern and started 
our own merry little world conflagration? And 
would we be irreverent if we imagined that the 














lantern was the Light that enlighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world? That Light has been 
thrust aside and, until it shines again, the sorry 
world will remain in a darkness that is not lit, but 
only made more intense, by the flames of war. If 
only all the human O’Leary’s cows in the world 
could be corralled in the one right place! 


PANZER divisions, an ingenious researcher has 
uncovered, owe their existence to an article that 
appeared in the old Saint Nicholas magazine, way 
back in 1900. There a youngster, aged nine, de- 
scribed the “first automobile gun,” which had been 
built at the military school he was attending. This 
article got into the stream of English thought via 
a story by H. G. Wells, and so the British got con- 
scious of the value of motorized military weapons. 
This consciousness they put to good use in World 
War I. Such a one as General Ludendorff is re- 
ported to have said that “American-manned tanks 
were the chief cause of German defeat.” By the 
time of the Maginot Line and Sedan, France had 
forgotten, if it ever knew, the Saint Nicholas arti- 
cle. Two morals are pointed here: the importance 
of juvenile literature (Children’s Book Week is 
coming), and the strange persistence by which 
ideas work themselves out into action. 


KNOWN far and wide as one of the nation’s most 
outspoken and gifted Catholic laymen, Judge Clare 
Gerald Fenerty, of Philadelphia, deserves special 
congratulations for his objections to releasing a 
seventeen-year-old Negro, Thomas Mattox, in ap- 
parent danger of being lynched if he returned to 
Georgia. Challenged by the Solicitor General of 
the Northern District of Georgia, for his right to 
sit in the case, on the ground that Judge Fenerty 
had introduced an anti-lynching bill when a mem- 
ber of Congress, the Judge replied: 
We in Philadelphia consider lynching as exactly 
what it is—murder—and the denial of the individual 
of the right of trial guaranteed by the Constitution. 
The Solicitor General would wait a great many 
years before he could find a Judge in this community 
who would agree with his viewpoint that lynching 
is justifiable under any circumstances. 
An appeal, it is said, may be made from Judge 
Fenerty’s decision, but we believe public opinion 
throughout the country has grown too strong for 
that decision to be ignored. The Governor of Mis- 
sissippi, Paul B. Johnson, has called upon the citi- 
zens of that State to “blast” the lynching elements 
“from our borders.”’ Judge Fenerty’s action, wheth- 
er sustained or not, is a warning against this evil. 


ALTHOUGH time lost through strikes since Pearl 
Harbor is only a tiny percentage of total man- 
hours worked, Chairman Davis of the War Labor 
Board announced a new plan to make such work 
stoppages “truly insignificant.” All the Board’s 
mediation panels, assigned to cases where strikes 
or lockouts have occurred, will hereafter report on 
the relation of both labor leaders and management 


to the dispute in question. Specifically, the War 
Labor Board wants to know, and wants the public 
to know, whether the labor leaders concerned are 
living up to their solemn no-strike pledge; and, on 
the other hand, whether management is cooperat- 
ing with labor leaders or is making their task un- 
bearably difficult. Almost without exception, every 
strike that has occurred in a defense industry has 
been blamed, by an ill-informed public, on labor; 
whereas an investigation might have shown that 
in many cases labor was only partially guilty. It 
seems that some employers, in the hope of turning 
the public against labor, have not hesitated to goad 
their workers to strike by making a mockery of 
collective bargaining. For this reason, the panels 
are instructed to inquire “whether management 
has fully discharged its obligation to settle all 
grievances as promptly as possible.” If this is done, 
and the facts are given to the public, the percen- 
tage of time lost through strikes will almost cer- 
tainly decrease. 


EVIDENCES of harmony between the Latin- 
American nations and ourselves appeared in the 
spontaneous efforts of our neighbor Republics to 
heal any ill-feelings stirred up by the speech of 
Sumner Welles in regard to Axis spies in Argentina 
and Chile. Brazil offered her good services to calm 
the waters. Mexico took a kindly interest. Colombia 
spoke in gentle words. Argentinian quarters noted 
definite action to remedy the cause of disagree- 
ment. And when Mr. Roosevelt renewed his courte- 
ous invitation to President Rios of Chile to visit us, 
the Chilean foreign minister quickly reassured our 
Government. “The message,” he said, “made Presi- 
dent Rios feel that a situation had been clarified 
before it deteriorated into an unwelcome incident.” 
Chile reaffirmed “the sincerity and honor of our 
international position and our intention to cooper- 
ate in defense of the great principles of American 
solidarity, continental security and the support of 
democratic ideals.” The whole affair shows that, in 
a test, the ties of inter-American friendship are 
genuine. 


PECULIAR is the evil of exaggerated or unfounded 
reports of enemy cruelties. Since sooner or later 
they are proved to be false, they succeed in the end 
in casting discredit upon the truth itself; and cause 
people to become skeptical about matters which 
should, as a matter of war information, be gener- 
ally known. How necessary is an alert as to such 
atrocity stories is shown by the correction made 
on October 22 of full-column headlines, NAZIS 
WOULD BLIND, DEAFEN PRISONERS, which 
appeared in the daily press for October 21, based 
upon an Oslo radio statement. The actual expres- 
sion used, says the correction, was: das den Allier- 
ten das Horen und Sehen vergeht, which is a mere 
idiom meaning, you will be punished “until you 
don’t know what it is all about.” Moral: renewed 
vigilance in this field. The facts that are not 
atrocity stories, but well authenticated statements 
of the fearful truth, are bad enough. 
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REMOTE as is St. Meinrad’s Benedictine Abbey, 
in Southern Indiana, from all lines of traffic, over 
450 persons, Bishops, clergy, nuns and laity, were 
present there for the third annual Liturgical Week, 
October 12 to 16, along with over 300 seminarians 
and Benedictine Fathers and Brothers. In a future 
issue, impressions of this remarkable event will be 
recounted by one of AMERICA’S well known lay con- 
tributors. We take this occasion to urge, however, 
that you purchase and read the proceedings of the 
Week when they shall appear in book form, for 
only by doing so can you fully appreciate the depth, 
variety and vitality of the discussions, and the in- 
spiring atmosphere of peace and fraternity in 
which they were conducted. 


IN the great Abbey Church of Saint Meinrad’s, the 
participants in the Liturgical Week joined daily in 
chanting the Common of the Solemn Mass, the 
Psalms of Vespers and Compline. Could the same 
be done by the congregation of a parish church? 
A decided affirmative, drawn from successful per- 
sonal experience, was given by several priests, such 
as the Rev. E. Thibault, P.S.S., of Montreal; the 
Rev. William H. Huelsmann, of St. Louis, Mo.; the 
Rev. Henry Velte, of Milwaukee, and the Rev. 
Ernest A. Burtle, of Mt. Sterling, Ill. In describing 
the practical methods by which this was brought 
about, Father Velte told of a group of priests who, 
once a month, rose at night to celebrate in com- 
mon the Church’s nocturnal Office, in order to 
bring God’s blessing upon their efforts to promote 
the participation of the laity in the Church’s wor- 
ship. As Father Velte remarked, there was no surer 
way to bring about this much-desired end. 


BISHOP GANNON of Erie, Episcopal Chairman of 
the N.C.W.C. News Service, has contributed mate- 
rially to the knowledge we need for an understand- 
ing of South America. Bishop Gannon attended the 
Eucharistic Congress in Sao Paulo, Brazil, at the 
end of the summer and remained in that country 
for a month. During his stay he enjoyed “intimate 
contact” not only with the Hierarchy and common 
people but with “leading figures in civil life.” He 
has recorded his impressions for the N.C.W.C. 
News Service. Brazilians, who call their country 
“Catholic Brazil,” still had the idea that we were 
a “pagan nation with nothing higher than a crass 
materialistic culture.” Where did they get that 
idea? From “dishonest propaganda,” from the 
movie houses built by Americans and showing pic- 
tures verging on the indecent, from the birth-con- 
trol propaganda which Americans have dissemi- 
nated in their country. Further, Brazilians deeply 
resent the invasion of their country by American 
Protestant missionaries anxious to “convert” them. 
They hailed with delight the Bishop’s revelations 
of the extent of Catholicism in the United States. 


MEANWHILE, demonstrations of affection and en- 
thusiasm were greeting Bishop de Andrea upon his 
return to Buenos Aires. The Bishop had attended 
the International American Seminar on Social 
Studies, in the summer, and had remained in this 
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country iong enough to bring home to his people a 
valid impression of the United States. The Seminar 
convinced him, said the Bishop, that post-war re- 
construction will be the task of the Americas; their 
vitality and the spiritual forces which they have 
are alone equal to the task. The Bishop was de- 
lighted with the generous hospitality he had re- 
ceived, at the magnificence of hospitals, churches, 
public buildings and especially educational institu- 
tions in the United States. 


ONE fruit of the recent Inter-American Seminar 
on Social Studies was a much clearer understand- 
ing of the connection between international collabo- 
ration and the promotion of interracial justice. In 
order to give this idea a containing means of ex- 
pression, John J. O’Connor, professor of History at 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, and a not infre- 
quent AMERICA contributor, has undertaken a spe- 
cial column, “Inter-American and Interracial.” This 
appears monthly, beginning with October, in the 
Interracial Review. “We propose,” says Dr. O’Con- 
nor in his opening number, “to foster and promote 
inter-American and interracial collaboration and 
thereby to make a contribution, however small, to 
the great task of world reconstruction.” 


EIGHTY-THREE pages in length and entitled The 
Nazi War Against the Catholic Church, a booklet 
has just been published by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. It is a comprehensive record 
of the Nazi persecutions at home and in the con- 
quered countries. Says the preface: 


Adolf Hitler and his Nazis have perpetrated an as- 
sault upon the Catholic Church which in cunning, 
deceit, audacity and wantonness matches anything 
his dive-bombers and his armored divisions have 
done. The assault upon Christianity has accom- 
panied, it has indeed guided and given ultimate 
meaning to, the violations and aggressions of his 
armed forces. 
It is the purpose of the booklet to penetrate “the 
wall of censorship” behind which this systematic 
effort to exterminate Christianity has been going 
forward. 


WITH the purpose of promoting “better under- 
standing between the Soviet and American Peo- 
ples,” a “Congress of American-SoVviet Friendship” 
will be held in New York City, November 7 and 8. 
The program announces that there will be discus- 
sions on the following topics: 1) Science and the 
War, 2) Public Health and the War, 3) Women and 
War, 4) Child-care in Wartime. Reputable observ- 
ers wonder whether the Congress will really ad- 
vance American-Soviet friendship by omitting to 
discuss that very important liberty of the “four 
freedoms,” religious freedom. Many Americans are 
still anxious to know whether the Soviet Govern- 
ment has changed its stand on this vital question. 
Omission of that topic in the “Congress” may well 
cause suspicion to jell into conviction. The reader 
is referred to the Editorial, “Religion in Russia,” 
in this present issue. It gives authoritative answer 
to the question: What is the present status of re- 
ligion in the Soviet? 

















THE NATION AT WAR 


THE Axis has made further progress in Stalingrad, 
that long and now ruined city, which sprawls along 
the west bank of the Volga River for some fifteen 
miles. It now holds the south part, which includes 
the business section, and some of the north part. 
The Russians hold the remainder of the north sec- 
tion, where they are encircled on three sides by 
Axis troops. These Russians are supplied and re- 
inforced at night by fast motor-boats moving across 
the Volga. The attempt to relieve Stalingrad by 
an attack from the north has broken down, as the 
German barrier-line has held. 

The Russian attack against Rzhev, located astride 
the Volga near its head, resulted in the capture of 
a section of the city north of the river, but the 
Russians have been unable to cross the river itself. 
To put new life into this offensive, concentration 
of Russian troops has been going on since the com- 
mencement of October, northwest of Rzhev, with 
a view to going around the head waters of the 
Volga. To date this attack has not started. 

In the southwest Pacific our Americans are en- 
gaged in a first-class fight to hold that part of 
Guadalcanal Island which they seized on August 
7 last. Guadalcanal is about ninety miles long, and 
thirty miles wide. On the long north side, we hold 
a strip some seven miles long, which contains the 
best beaches. The rest of the country is covered 
with mountains and jungle. Into the mountain- 
jungle, what Japanese were on the island when we 
arrived retired without fighting, and have remained 
there. On October 15, strong reinforcements, ar- 
riving by sea, were landed. These included artillery, 
of which there had been none previously with the 
Japanese, and probably tanks. Apparently the 
Japanese are determined to make a strong effort 
to recapture Guadalcanal. At the date of writing, 
the outcome is uncertain. It seems, however, that 
the Japanese naval forces around the Solomons 
must have been superior to ours, otherwise they 
would not have been able to land their new troops 
right alongside our base. 

Japan has announced the completion of the oc- 
cupation of Borneo which, after Australia, is the 
largest island in the world. A forgotten and un- 
known number of Americans, British and Dutch 
have been fighting there since last January. Japan 
also recently occupied the small Eilander Islands, 
just north of Port Darwin. Gradually Japan is de- 
veloping her conquests, and establishing new naval 
and air bases. The Japanese are preparing against 
the offensive which we have announced we will 
undertake some time, from somewhere, and which 
will go forward to Tokyo. 

The Japanese are not a nation to wait while 
others prepare to exterminate them. They are like- 
ly to strike first. If they succeed in recapturing 
Guadalcanal, it would not be surprising if they 
pushed farther to the southeast, against other is- 
lands where the United States has established 
bases, to protect communications with Australia. 

In New Guinea no serious fighting has occurred 
for some time. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


ON October 15 a resolution was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Norris of Nebraska, which, if it 
is adopted, may have far-reaching consequences. 
It calls for an investigation into the practice of the 
great broadcasting companies of using their au- 
thority to accept or reject applications for paid 
programs, and for a consideration of new legisla- 
tion to fix responsibility for misuse of this au- 
thority. 

The occasion of Senator Norris’ resolution was 
the well known incident in which the Cooperative 
League was denied paid time for a series of talks 
on the cooperatives. The first reason alleged by 
both NBC and CBS was the curious one that the 
League’s program of “a more equitable distribution 
of wealth” was controversial, though later NBC 
amended this objection to the one that the League 
merely desired to solicit membership for itself or 
for cooperatives. 

Whatever the reason alleged, it is of little ac- 
count; the incident and the subsequent resolution 
have brought out a fundamental issue. It is that 
certain private companies, licensed by the Federal 
Government to use a public property, the air, were 
tacitly granted by the original Act the power to ex- 
tend or refuse use of this facility at their discretion. 

The purpose of this provision, of course, is rea- 
sonably clear. It is that political parties, tempo- 
rarily in control of the Government, should not be 
allowed to pervert radio to their partisan purposes. 
So far the radio companies have done a pretty 
good job of keeping the power granted them out of 
the hands of political parties. The issue raised by 
the Cooperative League is an altogether different 
one, and explains why that hitherto lamblike body 
has suddenly become a lion roaring in the public 
highways. It is an issue of the responsibility always 
attached to any power, in this instance the power 
to decide on their own volition which private citi- 
zens shall be allowed to buy the public facilities of 
which they are the custodians. 

It is not a simple problem to solve. The com- 
panies own their stations and supply the devices 
that operate them. To such a degree they are pri- 
vate enterprises. They make broadcasting possible. 
But they merely operate on a license obtained 
from the agencies of the general public. To such a 
degree they are public enterprises. 

Inquiry around Washington reveals that there 
are widely differing opinions on the solution of the 
problem. There are some, of course, who want the 
radio to be publicly owned, as in other countries. 
Some of these modify this stand by suggesting a 
non-profit and non-partisan board in each State 
coordinated under a national board, which shall 
subordinate the advertising angle and extend the 
cultural one. Still others want publicly owned facili- 
ties leased to the private companies. This would at 
least have the effect of placing responsibility and 
of dividing the income between the companies and 
the public. The alternative would seem to be to 
enlarge the powers of the Communications Com- 
mission over programs. WILFRID PARSONS 
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WILDCATTERS CLAW BREACHES 
IN THE NATION'S TAX BILL 


JOHN CARSON 














THIS is the story of a tax subsidy of at least two 
billions of dollars, and perhaps as much as three 
billions of dollars, which has been handed to oil- 
producing interests by Congress. 

This is the story of the difficulties Congress ex- 
periences in dealing with the very complex tax 
problems. The difficulty grows out of the cumbrous 
machinery which Congress is obliged to use, and 
the immensity of the tasks which confront every 
member of the House and Senate. 

This is the story of how and why the executive 
departments of the Government have assumed 
more and more power and have, in fact, developed 
a managerial form of government in large measure. 


CoNGREsSS VOTES TAXES 


Some years ago, when the late Congressman Carl 
Mapes of Michigan, one of the more competent 
members of the House of Representatives, came to 
me to inquire why I did not stand for election to a 
seat in the House, I answered arrogantly that I 
would rather be a member of the press gallery, 
that Congressmen had permitted themselves to be 
forced into a job of messenger for their articulate 
constituents, that they did not have time to under- 
stand legislation on which they voted, and that 
they often voted for laws they could not defend. 

Mapes protested that I was unfair, and I coun- 
tered by telling him that he had voted for an out- 
rageous subsidy for oil-producing companies which 
he would find in the Federal tax laws. He was in- 
credulous until I exposed to him the facts concern- 
ing what was then known as “the discovery-deple- 
tion clause” of the tax laws. When I concluded, he 
was angry that he had thus voted, that he did not 
know what it was he voted for. He said, and I quote 
him correctly because I admired him and honored 
him for his desire to serve honorably and honestly: 

When I first came to the House I had behind me 
a good record in our State Legislature. I was ambi- 
tious to make a record of even greater service down 
here. I worked hard at my job of studying legisla- 
tive proposals. Then my constituents began to de- 
mand that I represent them on a matter associated 
with the location of a post-office, or the building of 
a road, or the doing of a hundred and one things. I 
learned that that was what they wanted me to do 
and what they insisted I should do, and I performed 
that service. I was their representative. But I soon 
realized that if I served them in that way, I could 
not possibly know all about legislative proposals, 
not even if I put in twenty-four hours every day, and 

I put in every hour I could. Eventually, I realized I 

would have to devote all my legislative time to the 
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House committees of which I was a member, and 

would have to depend upon the members of other 

committees to present a legislative case, and then I 

would have to vote on the issue as it was thus pre- 

sented. It is utterly impossible for any man to know 
all about the legislation upon which he has to vote. 

Mapes told the exact truth. Because I just 
touched on this “discovery-depletion” story in the 
article published in AMBRICA on September 12, and 
because it is a most egregious example of the dif- 
ficulties Congressmen experience in informing 
themselves about tax legislation, I relate herewith 
the story. 

“Discovery depletion” first became a tax-phrase 
of significance in 1918. War industries, and par- 
ticularly those which were fattening rapidly on 
war profits, sought every avenue of escape from 
the tax collector. The oil industry, with one of the 
most effective lobbies in Washington, went before 
the House Committee on Ways and Means and told 
its tale of woe, another version of the old “widow- 
and-orphan” melodrama. In effect, the story was 
as follows: 

We are going to need oil to win the war. The most 
important factor in increasing the production of oil 
is the wild-catter. He is the pioneer who discovers 
new oil fields. He collects enough money to begin 
drilling, collects, let us say, $100,000, and he gets a 
dry hole. He has no other income, no other profit 
from which to deduct this loss, and therefore it is an 
entire loss to him, so far as taxation is concerned. 
This is not so important to the big companies be- 
cause when they lose money on explorations, they 
have profits from successful explorations in other 
fields and they can deduct the loss from those prof- 
its. It is the little wild-catter we are interested in. 

Now, let us say the wild-catter continues until he 
has four failures and $400,000 invested. Then he hits 
oil on his next trial. He has to sell that lease to get 
money for further exploration, and let us say he 
sells for $1,000,000. He already has $500,000 invested 
in his explorations and it would seem that he would 
have $500,000 of net profit. But the Government steps 
in with taxes, let us say as high as seventy-three per 
cent, takes $730,000 of the million dollars and actual- 
ly the wild-catter is several hundred thousands of 
dollars in the red. We are destroying the wild-catter. 
The oil lobbyists asked for relief and proposed 

what became known as “discovery-depletion” al- 
lowances. But in the House at that time was one 
of the most honorable and most courageous of men, 
one who knew the wiles of lobbyists and who under- 
stood the tax problem, Congressman Claude Kitchin 
of North Carolina. Kitchin was the Democratic 
authority on tax legislation. He denounced the pro- 
posal for “discovery depletion” and the House 
spurned it. 














The oil lobbyists then went to the Senate. Back- 
stage, the speculators worked industriously. They 
did their part in influencing the Senate committee 
on this subject and, behind closed doors and with 
no records kept, the Senate committee wrote into 
the tax bill the fateful “discovery-depletion” pro- 
vision. The elder LaFollette struggled to prevent 
the outrage but the Senate itself, knowing prac- 
tically nothing about the proposal or its real mean- 
ing, approved it. The language of the Senate 
amendment to the House bill was as follows: 

In the case of mines, oil and gas wells, discovered 
by the taxpayer, and not acquired as the result of 
purchase of a proven tract or lease, the value for 
depletion purposes shall be the value at the date of 
discovery, or within 30 days thereafter. 

That meant just this. Let us accept, for example, 
a case of oil exploration on an immense tract of 
what was grazing land, which had been acquired 
for $10 an acre, 1,000 acres of it. The investment in 
that land would be $10,000. If there were an hon- 
est and fair depletion law, a taxpayer who devel- 
oped a successful oil lease on the land would be 
entitled to deduct from his gross income $10,000, 
as oil was produced year by year, from that lease. 
The taxpayer would not have net income until his 
money, invested in the lease, was restored, and 
therefore such allowances would be justified. 

But, note the different situation when the “dis- 
covery-depletion” allowance was approved. The 
“value” of the lease then was not $10,000, but the 
value of the lease after discovery. The tract of 1,000 
acres of land probably would be worth $10,000,000 
instead of $10,000, and the oil company would be 
entitled to deduct ten millions of dollars from its 
gross income before it began paying taxes. 


CONFUSION WorRSE CONFOUNDED 


Once the door was thus opened to fraud, the oil 
beneficiaries of this subsidy moved in to take over 
the entire house. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
was given authority, as executive agencies always 
are given authority, to adopt “rules and regula- 
tions” for administration of the law. The “rules 
and regulations” must fall within the four corners 
of the law itself, if there is a legal test made in 
court. But the tax law itself is so complicated and 
the “rules and regulations” become so voluminous 
that few persons understand their effect. In prac- 
tice, the only persons who might bring court action 
to test the validity of the “rules and regulations” 
would be the tax lawyers, employed by big indus- 
tries, and they could not be expected to test and 
expose a fraudulent “regulation” which would 
benefit their clients in big industries. 

The “rule and regulation” of the Bureau, writ- 
ten by lawyers of the Bureau, was a masterpiece in 
benefiting the oil industry. Remember that in in- 
terpreting a tax law, the courts have held that 
doubtful questions should be decided favorably to 
the taxpayer, but that exemptions from the tax 
law should be decided rigidly against the taxpayer. 
The Bureau had every reason to adopt a regula- 
tion which would have interpreted the “discovery- 
depletion” clause rigidly against the oil interests. 
It did not do so. 


The Bureau, ignoring the original appeal made 
by the oil interests to justify their appeal for the 
adoption of “discovery depletion,” the appeal that 
only the dire situation of “‘the poor little wild-cat- 
ter” was to be relieved by the discovery-depletion 
exemption, wrote a regulation which in effect said 
the law set up two classes of taxpayers which 
should be allowed “discovery depletion,” that the 
“discoverers” should be allowed “discovery deple- 
tion,” and that another class, indicated by the 
phrase: “and not acquired as a result of purchase 
of a proven tract or lease,” was entitled to “dis- 
covery depletion.” Immediately, all the big oil com- 
panies were given the benefits of “discovery de- 
pletion.” The “poor little wild-cacter” had served 


his purpose. 
HOvuSE OF PRIVILEGE 


An example of what this provision meant, as 
thus interpreted, was exposed later. An oil company 
in Oklahoma owned a large tract of land. Imme- 
diately adjoining that land and wi..1 only a legal 
line separating it, was another tract of land owned 
by the Gulf Oil Company. The former company 
drilled two wells close to the property line, and 
“discovered” oil and was allowed “discovery deple- 
tion.” The Gulf Oil Company had to drill offset 
wells on its side of the line to prevent the former 
company from siphoning off all the oil in the pool. 
The Gulf Oil Company claimed and was allowed 
“discovery depletion” because of its contention that 
it had not acquired its lease as “the result of pur- 
chase of a proven tract or lease.’”’ Thus, the big 
oil companies were inside the house of privilege; 
they owned it, in fact. 

Not until 1925 was this regulation and its effect 
exposed, and then the Couzens Committee of the 
Senate, which investigated the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, did a fair job of uncovering the smelly 
mess. Tax lawyers, supposed to be arms of the 
Court and Justice, did not expose it. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, with a moral and legal obliga- 
tion to inform Congress, did not expose it. On the 
contrary, lawyers in the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue resigned and hired themselves to industry as 
“tax experts” and became wealthy in the practice 
of raiding the Treasury. They reveled in the op- 
portunity to get rich quick. In fact, the odor which 
was associated with the phrase “tax lawyers” be- 
came so obnoxious to honest men that the late 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, protested 
against recognition of tax lawyers as being part 
of the legal profession. 

This was one reason for the creation of what is 
now known as the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Taxation, a joint committee of the House and 
Senate. The Joint Committee was established to 
become the eyes and ears of Congress in the ad- 
ministration of our tax laws, and expose such 
frauds. I know, because I wrote the recommenda- 
tion in the Couzens Committee report which caused 
the establishment of the Joint Committee. The 
Committee, however, has failed completely to pro- 
tect the public in this respect. 


(To be continued) 
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THE SEED CORN 
GOES TO THE MILL 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











NOW that we have decided to draft young men 
of eighteen for military service, it is altogether 
necessary that we recognize the special needs of 
this group, and then get ready to meet them. 
Otherwise, the seed corn will come from the mill, 
not the finest flour, but mixed with poison. 

Fifteen years ago, when debate on the Child- 
Labor Amendment raged hotly, an eighteen-year- 
old would not have been styled a “young man.” 
He was little Johnny or Jimmy, just emerging from 
the weakness of childhood. Today, the phrase is 
permissible, provided that we stress the adjective. 
But if some degree of emotional stability and in- 
tellectual ripeness is characteristic of manhood, the 
eighteen-year olds do not qualify. 

Now the wish of the military authorities that 
Congress turn these recruits over to them “with- 
out any strings,” is understandable. They believe 
that in this group is found the best material for 
the building of machines to bring this war to a 
speedy and victorious conclusion. Representative 
Izac, of California, a holder of the highest military 
award, the Congressional Medal of Honor, argues, 
however, that no case has been made out for this 
belief, “that none can be made in the light of our 
experience so far in this war, and certainly not 
in the last war.” These differences of opinion, it 
seems to me, emphasize the fact that the youngest 
recruits have special needs, and that it would be 
unwise for Congress to take the position, stated 
by an army Officer: “the impending induction of 
youth in their ’teens won’t make any difference 
in the army set-up, for age is not a factor.” 

That view will not be accepted by men whose 
work has been among high-school and college 
groups. Kipling somewhere says that the young 
soldier must learn by his mistakes, just as the 
puppy must learn, by getting sick, that soap is not 
good to eat. Kipling was not writing about boys 
of eighteen, and the mistakes he had in mind were 
grave moral lapses. What we must try to do is to 
guard the younger men against making these mis- 
takes. One way of finding out what strychnine will 
do is to take a spoonful, but a better way is to 
ask a chemist. We can, and we must, teach these 
youngsters the virtues, moral as well as physical, 
of the soldier, in a school which does not offer 
laboratory work in low bar-rooms and the stews. 

The laboratory to which I am referring is not a 
creature of my imagination. It was full of workers 
when I first wrote of this unpleasant subject more 
than a year ago (AMERICA, August 2, 9, 23, 30, 
1941) and, according to Commander Eugene Tun- 
ney, U.S.N.R., writing in Reader’s Digest for 
August, 1942, “at present, venereal disease is re- 
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sponsible for more hours lost from army duty than 
any other illness.” That judgment does not, of 
course, take account of the loss in decency and 
self-respect sustained in the courses which cause 
these physical breakdowns. 

Have conditions improved since that time? In 
view of letters which I have received from men in 
the armed forces, or with whom I have talked, 
and also in view of the resolutions adopted in 
Chicago two weeks ago at the convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, I doubt it. 
It seems to me, rather, that the purveyors of com- 
mercial vice are working to more deadly purpose 
today than before Pearl Harbor. 

Expose undeveloped and emotionally unstable 
youths to perils of this kind, and the result will 
be an army which surpasses the older army in 
the number of days lost, because of venereal in- 
fection. We cannot rely upon the methods which, 
up to the present at least, have been used to pro- 
tect the army from the physical and moral degra- 
dation of promiscuity. We certainly do not want 
to see our youths of eighteen and nineteen ordered 
to line up to purchase chemical and physical de- 
vices “of the best quality,” to quote the Army 
Manual, which are supposed to make sexual im- 
morality safe and sanitary. Certainly, it is not 
pleasant to reflect that thousands of our young 
people will learn of these immoral devices for the 
first time on reaching camp. 

What, then, can we do to help them? 

First, their spiritual welfare is of prime im- 
portance. That work can be safely left to the 
guidance of our ecclesiastical superiors. 

Second, selective-service boards should be in- 
structed, by Congressional legislation, if necessary, 
to be liberal rather than rigid in granting deferred 
status to youths preparing for medicine, science, 
the ministry, or for farm work. 

Third, the possibility of giving recruits at least 
part of their training at college should be care- 
fully examined. 

Fourth, every effort should be made to provide 
such forms of healthful recreation as baseball, foot- 
ball, boxing, wrestling, and similar athletic exer- 
cises, along with moving-pictures, concerts, and 
theatrical exhibitions, so that the men can find 
their amusement in the camp, rather than in the 
near-by towns. 

Fifth, the attitude that “anything goes in the 
army, if you’re careful,” should be sternly rebuked, 
first of all by eliminating some wholly untenable 
views on commercialized vice, implicit in the Basic 
Field Manual. 

Sixth, known and suspected districts should not 
only be put out of bounds, but policed, and offenders 
punished. Inmates of these premises should not be 
fined, but kept in custody for medical treatment 
until cured. This treatment, if thorough, will per- 
manently retire many of these unfortunate victims 
of vice. 

Finally, every Catholic will join the fathers and 
mothers of these boys in praying for them. We 
want them to come back better Americans, and 
better Christians, than when they left us. 























CARIBBEAN LANDS 
PEOPLE LOWER HARLEM 


PABLO MARTINEZ 











LATIN HARLEM is a web of dirty streets between 
Morningside Park and Park Avenue and Mount 
Morris and Central Parks, touched with the sharp 
reds and yellows, the violent odors, the cold pride 
of Spain; relieved by the profound rhythms, the 
disjointed gaiety and the desperate sadness of the 
black man. Here, even in the gauntness of the 
whitest and most Spanish faces, the black man’s 
hunger looks out. They have come from Cuba, 
Santo Domingo, Honduras, but mostly from Puerto 
Rico, from the slums of San Juan and Rio Piedras, 
from the dead interior where one works for prac- 
tically nothing in the sugar and tobacco fields, 
eating beans and rice until one is sick of them. 

They open their barber-shops, hang them with 
garlands of red paper flowers, scent them with the 
overpowering odor of cheap bay rum, stock a corner 
shelf with a bottle of liquor and a half-dozen cans 
of pineapple juice, which they tap with a beer can 
opener and with which they refresh themselves 
straight from the can while they operate; spread 
out their copies of La Prensa, the Mirror, and, yes, 
very prominently, the Daily Worker. 

They open their restaurants, their friquitines, 
smoky from cooking, where men sit hunched with 
their hats on, raking into their mouths arroz con 
pollo, when they can afford it, or else the cane- 
brake black man’s dish of fried pig tails and yel- 
low rice. They open their butcher-shops sad with 
dusty salchicha and withered butt-ends of smoked 
bacon; their bodegas, piled with dried codfish. 
They open their coffee-roasting shop, their book- 
store with, in one window, surrounded by religious 
articles, the Sacred Heart of Jesus in red and blue 
plaster, and, in the other in the place of honor, H/ 
Método Soviético, backed by Juan Antonio Senil- 
tosa’s Problema Sexual en las Prisiones, Perver- 
sién Sexual, Seleccién Sexual, Libertad Sexual... . 

They come from Puerto Rico with a yellow paper 
suitcase tied about the middle with a strap, and 
they take, for thirty dollars a month, one of those 
dark apartments on 115th, 113th, 111th Streets. 
They furnish it from the second-hand store, but 
with a brand new radio from the snappy Casa 
Siegel (ice-boxes, baby-carriages, roller-skates and 
sheet-music), from which, all day, Bishop Manning, 
if he lives anywhere near his cathedral, whose cold 
angels and gargoyles brood far above the district 
from Morningside Heights, can hear the record of 
Miguelito Valdés singing “Mamali.” 

They let the children into the street, the boys 
to play as vicious a game of stick-ball as was ever 
seen, and the little children to poke in the muddy 
gutters. There are many brown earnest faces com- 
ing out of the school. 


The older people come out, especially at night, 
for a walk themselves, some still with the slow- 
footed gait of peasants from the cane-brakes and 
tobacco fields. 

They go to the dreary Teatro Hispano. There is 
nothing windier or dustier or bleaker than the 
interior of this theatre. Even the shows are not 
what they used to be. The better talent is ululating 
Afro-Cubano downtown in the Havana-Madrid. 
There is nothing hammier than the stock com- 
panies which put on medieval plays like La Con- 
desa Maria, during which the prompter is the most 
conspicuous performer, protruding his head and his 
script in full view of the audience. 

The revistas are a little better, even though the 
characters in every revista are always the same, 
el Negrito, el Gallego, and la Mulata Rumbera. It 
is practically a law. El Negrito and el Gallego at 
least make you laugh and la Mulata may be good 
to look at. The give-and-take is fast and furious, 
and, when it is not unabashedly risqué, it bristles 
with political references. 

One must work in the morning if one has a job. 
That, of course, is the big problem. Many of the 
girls and women, especially those tubby ones with 
moustaches and their coarse black hair growing 
too low over their foreheads, because of their skill 
with the needle have found work downtown in 
the ladies’ garment center. But while the Puerto 
Ricans think of themselves as Latinos, they are 
dark. The white employers look at them and think 
Negro. They have to meet the same offers and the 
same rebuffs as their brothers in northern and 
blacker Harlem. They have the same limitations. 
There is not enough work. And so, prostitution. 
There are too many houses of these streets filled 
with little girls, some exquisite, young, lovely. It 
tears your heart to look at them. There are too 
many dark men lurking with knives in corners; 
too many white men running screaming from the 
houses with blood upon their faces. 

The Latinos walk thoughtfully through all this, 
the men to play cards in a Club Obrero over a 
nickel cup of black coffee and under a photograph 
of Lenin; the women to pray up on Seventh Avenue 
in La Iglesia de la Medalla Milagrosa, whose rococo 
interior reminds them somewhat of their Carib- 
bean home. 

The Church, indeed, has stepped in to help them. 
The Casita Maria, founded and directed by Miss 
Elizabeth Sullivan with the help of volunteer work- 
ers and funds from Catholic Charities, by whole- 
some recreation and instruction, tries to keep chil- 
dren away from the evil influences of the district; 
tries to help the adults find financial relief, teach- 
ing them English, effecting miracles of social and 
economic adjustment. 

But, using every facility in cooperation with the 
three Catholic Churches of the neighborhood, the 
Casita in its splendid work can barely reach a 
thousand, and there are a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. It is a city in itself, a city of hard-pressed 
and, on the whole, devout Catholics; and much 
more must be done to help them keep their self- 
respect and their Faith. 
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RED CROSS PLEADS FOR MERCY 
IN A RUTHLESS WORLD AT WAR 


MELANIE STAERK 











CHARITY IN Warfare is the motto of the Inter- 
national Red Cross, the Good Samaritan among the 
wounded, captured, lost and hungry of all nationali- 
ties. Every family with a member in the armed 
forces, every American with a relative or friend in 
a foreign belligerent country, benefits at least po- 
tentially from the existence of this organization. 
For daily there arise for soldiers and inhabitants 
of countries-at-war countless situations of need and 
anguish which can be straightened out through its 
intervention. Hardly a day has gone by since the 
beginning of the present war without some mention 
of it in the papers. A casual survey of news items 
yields bits of information such as these: 


August 21, 1941: The American Red Cross is con- 
tinuing to supply food, clothing and other comfort 
articles. . . . Through July, eighteen shipments of 
supplies to the International Red Cross Committee 
in Geneva had been made for distribution among 
prisoners. These shipments consisted of: 100,012 
standard food parcels; 7,000 pairs of shoes; 296,400 
bars of soap.... 

January 15, 1942: Japan has told the United States 
that all captured Americans would be accorded the 
good treatment specified in the International Con- 
vention on Prisoners of War. . . . Marc Peter, dele- 
gate of the International Red Cross Committee... 
will act as liaison agent... . 

February 22, 1942: In what were characterized as 
“the first detailed reports from Japan,” the Inter- 
national Red Cross relayed information of the 502 
prisoners from Guam cabled to Geneva by the Red 
Cross delegate in Tokyo... . 

May 10, 1942: Nothing has been done for the Rus- 
sians in Germany, partly because the Soviet gov- 
ernment is not a signatory to the 1929 Geneva treaty 
governing care of war prisoners. The International 
Red Cross is trying to have the Soviet Union in- 
cluded under the treaty, and there is hope that 
something to this effect will be done to permit aid 
to go to both Russian and German prisoners... . 

June 30, 1942: Red Cross Rushes Own Relief Fleet. 
. . . These freighters will fly two flags, the white 
cross on the red ground of the Swiss Confederation, 
and a red cross on a white ground, the emblem of 
the International Red Cross. They will carry cargoes 
destined for prisoners of war, for civilians interned 
in concentration camps in various countries, and for 
suffering populations. 


But while many read, hear and talk a great deal 
about the International Red Cross, surprisingly few 
seem to know exactly what it is all about. It is 
really not quite as simple as it sounds. It is an idea 
—‘Inter Arma Caritas’; it is a body of interna- 
tional law—the Geneva Convention for the Ameli- 
oration of the Condition of Wounded and Sick of 
Armies in the Field, and the Convention on Pris- 
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oners of War; and it is a complicated and ramified 
organization of three main branches. One of these 
is the League of Red Cross Societies whose head- 
quarters, after the fall of Paris, were moved to 
Geneva. Its members are the national Red Cross 
societies, and its task is the international develop- 
ment and coordination of relief activities in peace 
time, although at present it is engaged in war re- 
lief as well. Another branch is the International 
Red Cross Conference which takes place every few 
years in some member country’s capital. But the 
oldest and, at least in time of war, most important 
branch, is the International Committee of the Red 


Cross. 
THE ORIGINS 


It began nearly a hundred years ago. Then, as 
now, the world alternated between war and peace. 
Relief work for the wounded soldiers began to be 
organized on a small scale and on a national basis 
in several countries, but the “Permanent Commit- 
tee” founded in 1863 by five Geneva citizens aimed 
at an international career. On one of the bloodiest 
battlefields of the time, Henri Dunant, banker and 
businessman, witnessed with horror and pity the 
plight of the masses of wounded, especially those 
of the enemy. Together with two Geneva physi- 
cians, a lawyer and a general, he launched a cru- 
sade for uniform international regulation of the 
treatment of these unfortunate ones. 

The little committee boldly appointed itself to 
the task of persuading the governments of Europe 
and other countries to attend a diplomatic confer- 
ence at which such international rules could be 
adopted in the form of a treaty or convention. After 
much preliminary labor and canvassing, it suc- 
ceeded in bringing together the officially authorized 
delegates of sixteen countries, who wrote the first 
Geneva or Red Cross Convention. “In homage to 
Switzerland,” the national emblem of that country, 
in reversed colors, was adopted as the distinctive 
sign of the new organization. 

Soon afterwards a series of wars developed in 
rapid succession, from which the International Red 
Cross emerged with an established reputation as 
the efficient Good Samaritan of the battlefields. Not 
until 1882 did the United States become a signatory 
to the Convention, although as an unofficial ob- 
server Charles Bowles of the Civil War Sanitary 
Commission had contributed most valuable sugges- 
tions to the first conference. In 1906, and again in 




















1929, the Convention was revised and its contents 
brought up to date in accordance with the lessons 
of experience and more recent conditions of war- 
fare. In the meantime, also, the international rules 
regarding prisoners of war had reached a certain 
degree of development and were, thanks to the 
efforts of the Committee, incorporated in a Prison- 
ers of War Convention, signed at Geneva in 1929. 


GENEVA CONVENTION 


These are the treaties now in force. The Geneva 
Convention centers around the neutralization, i.e., 
protection from military operations, of the wounded 
and sick of armies in the field, of the medical and 
volunteer personnel attending them, as well as of 
field hospitals, ambulances and ambulance planes. 
The Prisoners of War Convention regulates in de- 
tail the organization and inspection of war prison 
camps, prisoners’ food, clothing, recreation, disci- 
pline, labor, finances, their relations with the out- 
side world and with the authorities, the conditions 
of the termination of captivity, etc. 

Nowhere in these treaties has the Committee 
been given an outright mandate. But by an unwrit- 
ten understanding it is considered entrusted with 
their guardianship. The concluding articles of the 
Prisoners of War Convention, moreover, charge it 
with certain specific responsibilities. 

In international law, therefore, this Committee 
is a unique agency. Not composed of government 
officials, nor elected or appointed by governments, 
it is a self-appointed, self-perpetuating group of at 
present twenty-five Swiss citizens. Yet, despite its 
private character, it performs functions that are 
not ordinarily left to private citizens, and, despite 
its national composition, its activities are on an 
international scale. 


VOLUNTEER PERSONNEL 


By far the greater number of its personnel are 
volunteers. The present chairman is Max Huber, 
former president of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. The function of the Committee 
proper is the discussion and formulation of broad, 
general principles, while determination of the more 
detailed policies—the actual application of the gen- 
eral principles to concrete diplomatic and military 
situations—is left to the smaller Executive Com- 
mittee. 

In the immediate service of both is the Secre- 
tariat, headed by a Secretary-General. Each par- 
ticular case is handled by two secretaries: the one 
in charge of the particular matter in question, the 
other in charge of the particular country in ques- 
tion. Finally, there are the delegates sent, or resi- 
dent in all the various countries, that make use of 
the Committee’s services. They act as liaison offi- 
cers between the Committee and the member gov- 
ernments, as well as, sometimes, inspectors of pris- 
oners’ and internees’ camps in accordance with the 
treaty provisions. 

From the point of view of its activities, the or- 
ganization consists of two main divisions, Relief 
and the Central Agency for Prisoners of War. The 
former is concerned with the collection and dis- 


tribution of food, clothing, medical supplies, etc., to 
prisoners of war and civilian war victims. The sec- 
ond handles the correspondence with governments 
regarding the application of the 1929 Convention, 
the inspection of prisoners’ and internees’ camps, 
the filing of reports on these, and the formulation 
of suggestions and criticisms. It also keeps lists of 
prisoners-of-war up to date as the information 
comes in from the various governments, and han- 
dles private letters and packages to and from pris- 
oners and internees. 

An idea of the volume of this work can be gained 
from official statistics covering the period from 
the beginning of the war to March, 1941 (i.e., the 
first half of the war so far): 

War prisoners’ mail; The Agency has received 
5,049,446 pieces of mail and has dispatched 4,050,401 
letters and cards. 

Official lists of prisoners and dead: The Agency 
receives these from the official bureaus of informa- 
tion set up in the various countries. On the day of 
their arrival in Geneva they are photostated, and the 
copies transmitted to the official bureau of the other 
country. The Agency has thus transmitted 269,583 
pages of these lists. For several months now, they 
have also been transmitted by telegraph. 

Special inquiries regarding prisoners: 13,282 tele- 
graphic inquiries received from July, 1940, to March, 
1941. More than 40,000 replies telegraphed. From a 
single Polish locality occupied by the USSR, more 
than 2,000 telegrams were received. 

Message service for civilians: 1,279,239 messages 
transmitted. Recently the Netherlands Service of the 
Agency transmitted 82,329 messages brought by air 
from the Netherlands Indies, and has received 61,- 
062 replies. 


ATTITUDE OF BELLIGERENTS 


The Geneva Convention and the Prisoners of 
War Convention are among those international 
treaties that have, on the whole, been rather faith- 
fully observed by their signatories. This is true de- 
spite the frequent news of infractions. What gives 
them this special efficacy? Just like the rest of in- 
ternational law, they are not subject to any cen- 
tral enforcing authority. Is it pure humanitarianism 
that makes governments fulfil their obligations un- 
der these Conventions? “Enlightened self-interest” 
is perhaps the most realistic explanation. A gov- 
ernment that treats the enemy’s wounded and pris- 
oners according to the rules can hope and demand 
that the enemy do the same. If it does not, then 
there is opportunity for retaliation—a thing which 
every government is anxious to avoid, as harmful 
not only to the morale and efficiency of the forces 
in the field, but to the home front as well, and thus 
to the entire war effort. 

But, although these treaties belong to the more 
strictly respected parts of international law, it 
would be a mistake to assume that their execution, 
from day to day, is a matter largely taking care of 
itself. As a matter of fact, it is doubtful just where 
they would stand at this moment without the con- 
stant vigilance and prodding exercised by the Inter- 
national Committee. This supervisory and guiding 
function, entailing an enormous amount of diplo- 
matic correspondence and negotiation, is probably 
the Committee’s most delicate and difficult task. It 
requires the greatest tact and circumspection, for 
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the conflicts of interests and sensibilities among the 
belligerents are naturally countless. 

Sometimes the International Red Cross is criti- 
cized, and the desire is expressed that it exert more 
pressure upon reluctant belligerents to live up to 
their Geneva promises. It answers that it is loath 
to lose everything through hasty and forceful ac- 
tion where at least a little can be gained through 
patience and compromise. Those of its members 
who are in any way charged with the establish- 
ment and maintenance of communications with 
governments and other official agencies must con- 
stantly combine their humanitarian zeal with con- 
siderable diplomatic skill. 

They must also cultivate a careful impartiality 
toward all the belligerents making use of their ser- 
vices. What is otherwise everyone’s moral and pa- 
triotic privilege and duty—the taking of sides in a 
great international conflict such as the present one 
—is denied an organization like the International 
Red Cross in favor of the great good that results 
from its activity for countless victims of war. To 
some, war itself is so illegal that no rules regulating 
it can claim to be “law.” Such rules are then con- 
sidered mere palliatives, obscuring the real problem 
and leaving the human conscience dissatisfied. But 
there is no real logical or moral conflict between 
the struggle for the outlawry of war and those 
“rules of warfare” contained in the Geneva treaties. 
Blessed the day on which they will not be needed 
any longer. In the meantime, who could seriously 
wish to see them abandoned? Surely, not the sol- 
diers in the ranks exposed to the hazards of war, 
nor their loved ones at home. 


NEw PROBLEMS 


To be sure, the International Red Cross and its 
work are far from perfect. We hear that hospitals 
and ambulances displaying its flag are bombed and 
devastated. We hear that prisoners are sick and 
starving. Still pending is the question of whether 
or not Soviet Russia can be brought to apply the 
Prisoners of War Convention, which she did not 
sign, a fact which explains the reputedly appalling 
conditions existing for Russian prisoners in Ger- 
man hands and German prisoners in Russian hands. 
No solution was found to the deadlock of that ex- 
change of disabled prisoners of war between Great 
Britain and Germany, so dramatically heralded and 
ended last summer. New situations, no doubt, arise 
in the present war for which there are no prece- 
dents and before which the Red Cross must stand 
rather helpless. 

Total war, for instance, has tremendously in- 
creased the number and role of interned enemy 
aliens. Are they to be treated as prisoners of war? 
The Convention does not say so. The International 
Red Cross is attempting, and in some cases suc- 
ceeding, to have war prisoners’ rights extended to 
enemy civilians, although the detaining power is 
not obliged to do so under existing law. 

Yet, if Mr. Nothing-or-All had his way and the 
Geneva organization did not exist, life would be 
very much darker at this very moment for many 
millions. 
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GRANGER PROSPERS 
ON AN IOWA PRAIRIE 


JOHN LaFARGE 











NEVER having been to Granger, Iowa, but having 
heard innumerable times about Granger, its reset- 
tlement or homestead plan for miners, and having 
learned the story straight from Monsignor Ligutti, 
Granger’s archangel, I had come to the conclusion 
that the little I had not heard about Granger could 
be supplied by my imagination and experiences of 
somewhat similar projects elsewhere, at home and 
abroad. 

But since I was to pass through Des Moines, on 
the way to Omaha and Elkhorn, Neb.—of which 
anon—after the twentieth annual convention in 
Peoria of the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, Granger was obviously on the bill of fare. 
Just as my better instinct suspected, the catch lay 
in that “somewhat similar.” It was the “somewhat” 
I was looking for when Monsignor Ligutti, on his 
way to celebrate the funeral Mass of one of his fin- 
est parishioners, took me there in person from Des 
Moines of a bright Friday morning. Incidentally, 
he was proud, and has good reason to be, of the 
new Conference headquarters on Grand Avenue. 

Since space in AMERICA is becoming daily more 
in demand, I shall put in brief catalog form some 
items that I did find at Granger. Some I more or 
less knew, others were true discoveries. 

1. I found that the Homestead and the very ad- 
mirable Assumption parish school were quite dis- 
tinct concerns. From the accounts, some may have 
received the impression that the school was a fea- 
ture of the Homestead. This latter, with its fifty- 
five coal-miners’ families settled happily upon lots 
of three to eight acres apiece, lies within the boun- 
daries of Assumption Parish. The miners, for the 
most part, are Assumption parishioners, under the 
spiritual guidance of the Rev. John J. Gorman, 
Monsignor Ligutti’s capable successor. Homestead 
children attend the splendid modern brick parish 
elementary and high school, and so do children 
who are not from the Homestead, which is a few 
minutes’ walk distant. The school gives them a 
genuine rural, not the customary urbanized, Cath- 
olic school curriculum. Their time is not consumed 
in learning agricultural technique, but they do 
learn the plan of a rural home-life, in every sense 
of the word, based upon Christian and Catholic 
principles. Given such a foundation, any further 
training, be it agricultural, industrial or profes- 
sional, will develop them into thoroughly formed 
citizens of Church and State alike. 

2. At Granger I saw families walking to church 
along the country road. You may smile at my sim- 
plicity. But in how many other places do you see 
this today, at least in the big open-country spaces? 
They were Homestead families, with land space 


























enough to enjoy the bounty of nature, but close 
enough to remain a walking community. 

3. The Sisters were teaching the girls domestic 
science and industrial home-crafts, such as weav- 
ing. Father Gorman himself was teaching mechani- 
cal shop-work to the boys, and loving it, since he 
knows how. 

There can be no requirement for a country pas- 
tor to be able to teach shop-work to his school 
boys. Father Gorman is a diocesan windfall. But 
his action symbolizes what Catholic educational 
institutions might be doing and will, it seems, soon 
be obliged to do if they are to swing with the needs 
of the times. This is, to impart to their students 
that familiarity with the elements of shop-work— 
workmanlike habits of mind and hand-—which will 
be of advantage to a young person who is embark- 
ing on any kind of a technician’s career, and are, 
of course, indispensable for any type of farmer. 

The men and women who will find their place in 
the technical, largely industrialized, world of the 
immediate future, are not just those who have 
crammed themselves full of the latest specialized 
methods and discoveries. The key places will be 
held by those who have formed workmanlike habits 
of general application in their early years. Witness 
the farm boys of old who “made good.” Note the 
adaptability, in the field of the fine arts, of those 
who have imbibed artistic craftsmanship from a 
congenial home circle in their youth. 

4. As I took time off and filled one of Father 
Gorman’s lawn-chairs and thanked the Lord for 
the prairie’s brilliant sunshine and keen, dry air, I 
considered, too, the significant fact that the Gran- 
ger project had crossed the difficult bridge of per- 
sonal identification. It is a noble thing to inspire a 
great work, but it is nobler to build a work that 
will not depend for its continuance upon one’s own 
inspiration and individuality. That Father Gorman 
and his assistant, Father Reisz, keep the faith fully 
with the Granger project, is the best tribute pos- 
sible to its ingenious and dynamic originator. 

5. In other words, the only man, be he priest or 
layman, who genuinely builds, is he who pays full 
tribute to the past and trusts to God’s Providence 
for the future. 

We pay that tribute, when we acknowledge that 
all we do today is but a superstructure erected 
upon foundations laid by those who went before us. 
We, in our turn, even our biggest world-beaters, 
are but the soon-to-be-forgotten foundation-layers 
of an edifice whose outlines none can foresee. 

After each of us priests had scattered the last 
handful of earth at Mrs. Duffy’s burial, I read the 
memorable inscription upon the cemetery’s beauti- 
ful bronze Celtic cross. It bade the people of Gran- 
ger to remember that all they enjoyed today was 
earned by the labor and devotion of those pioneer 
priests and Irish settlers of the former years. 

A rural Catholic burial is no cold affair, none of 
the formality of the city cemetery. All the friends 
were there to speak the last greeting. On that wind- 
swept, grassy, shrub-planted hill, the living of the 
parish renewed periodically their continuity with 
the dead who await the Resurrection. 


6. The Homestead emphasizes with clarity the 
Christian family philosophy: the idea, for instance, 
that the most direct route to a solution of the 
vexed problems of livelihood in this world is an 
uncompromising insistence upon a home life which 
places first and always God and the interests of the 
world to come; a home which is a close neighbor 
to the sacred workshop of Nazareth. 

In like manner it emphasizes that close contact 
with the land and familiarity with the living things 
that spring from the land is the natural habitat of 
the miner’s or the industrial worker’s family quite 
as much as that of the farmer himself. The whole 
nation, in all its diversified occupations, needs to 
learn the Christian rural philosophy. It is not just 
a specialty of the professional food-suppliers. 

The plan is workable that has been adopted for 
resettling these miners. The Government aided, of 
course, with its allotment. But Granger succeeded 
—in a material sense—where other resettlement 
projects had painfully failed, and where some are 
now but limping along. 

The Homesteaders have already paid off $70,000 
of their original investment. They do not rent their 
homes; they buy them, on long-term payments. 
But they can only succeed in buying them in com- 
mon because they succeed in living in common. 
And it has taken the leadership of a Catholic priest, 
the spiritual bond of a Catholic parish, to give each 
home the life that makes this living-in-common 
possible. It has taken such leadership to overcome 
the obstacles created by national and racial differ- 
ences. 

7. It has also taken the same spiritual leadership 
to give them the outward and formal unity which 
corresponds to the spiritual unity underlying every 
Catholic community. They work smoothly and ef- 
fectively upon a cooperative basis. The parish co- 
operative building offers a practical demonstration 
of the way in which the individual family, by asso- 
ciation with other families in the same neighbor- 
hood and general manner of life, can overcome its 
individual weakness. 

8. Finally, there was (let us call her) Mrs. Wil- 
liams. Williams himself—of religion, if any, unde- 
termined; of ambition, null—had not risen to the 
possibilities of the Homestead. With others of like 
condition, he was content to trudge for years from 
his original-type grim, cellarless, unpainted rickety 
shack, to the nearby coal-pit. Why her husband 
had not advanced further, I did not inquire. I was 
too much impressed by the contrast between the 
Tobacco-Road exterior and the incredible neatness 
and homelikeness of the interior of that forlorn 


. dwelling. Impressed, but not surprised, for this 


chance Negro home out there in the prairie coun- 
try showed the same spirit, the same unconquer- 
able resolve to overcome the bitterest handicaps 
that I had seen as a parish priest in many a shack 
down in Southern Maryland. It was good that 
Granger offered at least a setting for Mrs. Williams’ 
determination. 

Let the catalog end here. It could easily be added 
to. But better still, if you add to it some day your- 
self. 
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THE CHURCH SUFFERING 


HOW many more souls will be objects of our 
prayers and mementoes this November who would 
be still with us here on earth if the war had not 
occurred? 

No statistician living can answer this question. 
‘The figures are registered only in the unseen books 
of eternity. We can surmise, however, that they 
rise up into several millions. Do they add to this 
or to that total, there comes from them the same 
united plea, that in this coming month we remem- 
ber the departed more fervently than ever before. 

Compassion moves our prayers, but courage and 
hope sustain them. To the Catholic doctrine of 
purgatory there is a glorious as well as a sorrow- 
ful aspect. 

Prayers for the dead derive their validity from 
the great mystery of the Communion of Saints: 
that bond which exists between the members of 
the Church Militant here on earth, the Church 
Suffering during this period of expiation, purifica- 
tion and preparation, and the Church Triumphant 
in Heaven. 

To every human calculation, death places an in- 
exorable barrier. No earthly geopolitics extends 
beyond the grave. Once the living have crossed 
that boundary, they are totally and absolutely out 
of reach of all human association. 

But the Divine geopolitics knows no such boun- 
dary. Through the Resurrection of the God-Man, 
Jesus Christ, through the incorporation of all bap- 
tized believers into His Mystical Body, the dead 
are united to the living in an indestructible fellow- 
ship. The living and the dead interchange no per- 
ishable goods of earth, no metal and oil and coal 
and timber and foodstuffs that traverse the seas 
and continents in the temporal World Society. But 
they do interchange the infinitely more precious 
goods of eternity. Between those now in port and 
those still traveling in via, on the road, there exists 
a vast and joyful commerce of prayers, merits, in- 
tercession and liberation. We speak to them as the 
Apostles spoke to the Risen Christ upon the shores 
of the Sea of Tiberias, and they answer us with 
their love and gratitude. 

The startling thing about the commerce of the 
living with the “Holy Souls,” is that it not only 
passes beyond the rigid boundaries of life and 
death, but reverses also the equally inexorable 
course of time. The Moving Finger, which has writ 
and relentlessly moves on, is made to turn back and 
rewrite its message of guilt, failure, grief and pun- 
ishment. Through the Power of the Keys, the 
Church applies the merits and prayers of the liv- 
ing to shorten the sufferings or erase totally the 
punishment of the depagted. But through the same 
Power of the Keys, the living can expiate the errors 
and omissions of their own lamented past; can re- 
make and relive their misspent years. 

May the Holy Souls bring to this agonized world 
some share in the peace which is now theirs! They 
will do so if we redouble our prayers for them 
here on earth, and labor for our own expiation. 
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TOUGHENING UP ON FACTS 


FAR more important than the facts about 
speed, maneuverability, fire-power, etc. of our 
planes, was the heartening change in attitude 
reflected in the recent report issued by the 
Office of War Information. We hope that 
change mirrors a policy that will be consistent 
from now on. 

What is that change? In simple terms, it 
seems to be a repudiation of the glorious topsy- 
turveydom of buck-passing. We have had too 
much of the Army saying “it wasn’t me—it was 
the Navy,” of high officials berating the “peo- 
ple,” even of the Chief Executive leveling his 
finger at the Administration, as though he were 
not part of it. 

Mr. Davis’ comprehensive and very frank re- 
port gets away from all that. It scatters all 
mists of unreality, and brings out, as no other 
official report to date has done, the fact we are 
so chary to admit—that we are at war, a caty- 
clysmic war. Events are indeed themselves 
bringing that home to us: the situation in the 
Solomons shocks us into the admission that one 
Leatherneck is not as good as ten Japs—not, at 
least, unless he is backed up by a fighting na- 
tion at home. 

We hope that all official statements, follow- 
ing Mr. Davis’ lead, will give us a fighting na- 
tion by giving that nation the facts they de- 
serve to know. Knowing those facts will not 
discourage a nation that still has a trickle of 
the pioneering spirit left. That knowledge will 
steel us to a stern determination. No longer will 
we be smug over the favorably fantastic ratio 
of 44 to 1, reported in some of our air combats 
with the Japanese. Not when we hear the OWI 
report warning us: 

In the months to come battles may be lost and 

crushing defeats may be suffered. It seems cer- 

tain that as our offensive activity is stepped up, 
casualties will increase and the loss in aircraft 
will rise with the spread of our participation. ... 

When we meet reversals and the pull to victory 

seems to grow long and hard, Americans will 

do well if they indulge to the full their genius 
for critical self-analysis. 

Such admirable honesty will do more to make 
us properly tough than all the jiu-jitsu and mili- 
tary mayhem the Rangers are learning. But 
we cannot exercise that critical self-analysis, 
unless we have the facts to work with. 




















RIALS 











MOTHERS IN THE MILL 


FEW problems which the Administration now 
faces are more complex than that of the dis- 
tribution of manpower. Unless the farms can 
be supplied, we shall have no food. The forces 
we propose to use against the enemy will be in- 
adequate, unless the army is increased to 7,500,- 
000 men. The munitions factories must have 
more workers, or our military forces will con- 
sist of unarmed men. 

In every department of war work, the call is 
for more men, and at once. But we hope that 
the call will continue to be for men, not for 
women and children. 

At a Congressional hearing, the representa- 
tive of the Census Bureau testified that, in his 
opinion, it would soon become necessary to call 
on married women with children for factory 
and farm work. As reported by the press, this 
representative seemed to hail this prospect as 
the beginning of a long-needed reform. What 
he probably meant was that it would become 
necessary to draft women and children, unless 
the authorities made better use of the man- 
power now at their disposal. 

It is our hope that this is the view which the 
Administration takes. If we need farms, and 
ship-yards, and munitions factories, we also 
need at this time, and at all times, homes. An 
American humorist once wrote that, while all 
men are ready to die in the defense of their 
homes, no man wants to die for a boarding- 
house. Once we adopt the policy of putting 
fathers in the army, mothers in the factories 
and the children in public nurseries and other 
asylums, we have no homes. We have only 
boarding-houses. 

Should we face some serious crisis, it will be 
time to think of taking mothers from the 
homes. That crisis may, conceivably, arise, but 
it certainly is not with us at present. Every 
source of manpower should be exhausted before 
we call upon mothers for farm and factory 
work. Men in unessential industries can be 
transferred to other fields, and in this connec- 
tion we suggest that Director McNutt cast his 
eyes upon the army of young men in Washing- 
ton with desk-jobs. 

Mothers at home will do far more to protect 
this country than mothers in the steel mills. 
We need munitions, but mothers first. 








RELIGION IN RUSSIA 


RUSSIA has certainly earned the attention which 
the world is giving her and the prominent place 
she has in the world’s headlines. Fighting with un- 
wearying ferocity, she has shattered the legend of 
German invincibility, disrupted the time-table of 
conquest, exacted a terrific toll in men and machin- 
ery for every inch of land she has yielded. 

Thoughtful observers have recorded the internal 
changes in the Soviet governmental economy 
which the war has made necessary. They have 
greeted with special enthusiasm Russia’s changed 
attitude towards religion. Formerly its implacable 
enemy, Russia, we are now told, has achieved a 
religious liberty which makes her truly the peer of 
the democracies fighting for the “Four Freedoms.” 

About such a statement, some questions imme- 
diately arise. First, what is the fact? For after all, 
we can take nothing for granted in these days of 
high-pressure propaganda. Second, what signifi- 
cance has the fact, how are we to interpret it, how 
does it modify the past in Russia and what sort of 
augury is it for the future? 

We are fortunate to have authoritative answers 
to these questions, in a recent book by Professor 
Timasheff of Fordham University, a Russian and a 
professional sociologist. Heavily documented, the 
book, Religion in Soviet Russia, is invaluable. 

Apparently there has been a decided about-face 
on religion in Russia. ““The new religious policy” is 
a far cry from Article 9 of the decree of 1918 pro- 
hibiting religious instruction “in State, public and 
private schools. . . .” Three years later, in 1921, 
religious instruction was forbidden to adults, ex- 
cept in seminaries which were opened “only by 
special permission of the provincial administration” 
on a permit difficult to secure. 

Beginning in 1937, a reaction set in which was 
accelerated in 1939. 

Soviet agencies were directed to stop all attempts 

to liquidate religion. Subsequently it was decreed 

that any attempt to combat religion by administra- 
tive measures, especially by the closing of churches, 
was to be discontinued. Atheists must be careful to 
avoid offending the religious sentiments of the be- 
lievers. ... 
Infractions of these decrees were severely pun- 
ished, trials against “religionists’” ceased, anti-reli- 
gious propaganda slackened. 

Do these facts prove a change of heart on the 
part of the Soviet officials? Must we conclude that 
they have seen the light and become converted? 

This optimistic conclusion is not justified. Athe- 
ism, as Professor Timasheff points out, is still the 
“official doctrine of the State.” There has been a 
compromise based on opportunism, and the present 
situation of religion is much improved if “com- 
pared with the truly Neronian atrocities of 1937- 
38.” But set off against the American concept of 
religious freedom, the present Russian attitude still 
presents a striking contrast. 

Many are the causes of this change in policy. 
The first is the age-old fact that faith is stronger 
than persecution; “The anti-religious offensive .. . 
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has been broken by the adamant resistance of the 
believers.” 

Undiluted Marxism has failed, in the second 
place, to engulf traditional Russian culture, and 
the leaders had to make concessions to man’s indi- 
vidual ambitions. One of these concessions was in 
the religious field. 

The concessions have produced the expected fruits: 

the Russians fight not only because they have arms, 

but also because once more they have something to 

fight for. . . . Russia has quickly found herself... . 

and the Russians of 1941 have fought as their ances- 

tors before them. 

But perhaps these concessions are actually re- 
forms? Professor Timasheff scouts that theory by 
showing that they are only half-reforms, made 
grudgingly at the unavoidable dictation of oppor- 
tunism and expediency. “Religious freedom in Rus- 
sia,” he concludes, “so long as Communists con- 
tinue to rule, is impossible.” 

There can be no iron-bound prophecy of the 
future. The conflicting forces now horn-locked in 
Russia can produce either continued persecution 
or an evolutionary leniency which may some day 
give Russia a “religious freedom” really worthy of 
the name. But in the meantime we must not forget 
that “the leaders of the Communist State are still 
the prophets . . . of Militant Atheism.” We must 
not look on temporary concessions as the symp- 
toms of an essential change. We can see in them, 
however, a testimony to the resistant religiousness 
of the Russian people. 


INDEPENDENT GROCERS 


NO social history of the nation would be complete 
which ignored the role of the small, independent 
grocer in American life. In less materialistic times, 
he supplied honest foodstuffs to his neighbors— 
most of whom he called by their first names—with 
a gracious informality as far removed from the 
blatant commercialism of the present day as are 
paper bags from cellophane. 

Of late years, the lot of the small, independent 
grocer has grown increasingly difficult. The 
“chains,” with their unequal competitive advantage, 
have been too much for him. Unwilling, frequently, 
to match their highly organized efficiency, unable 
to meet the competition of mass purchasing power, 
he has been barely able to survive. 

Now on top of all his troubles has come the war, 
and with it new and vexing problems. According 
to a letter addressed to Senator James E. Murray, 
of Montana, chairman of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, by the National American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, “discouragingly large num- 
bers” of small food stores are dropping out of busi- 
ness. Among other difficulties, the owners find it 
impossible to comply with, or even to understand, 
most of the regulations issued by the various war 
agencies. Small grocers, it is said, are being stran- 
gled to death by yards of wartime red tape. 

Whether this red tape can be cut without hurt- 
ing the war effort, we do not know, but for the 
good of the country, the attempt ought to be made. 
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HOW TO PRAY 


ANYONE who has loved, and lost, a child will 
understand the feelings of the ruler who, Saint 
Matthew writes (ix, 18-26), came to Jesus, “and 
worshiped him.” We learn from Saints Mark and 
Luke that the name of this man was Jairus, and he 
was an officer charged to supervise the details of 
public worship in the synagogue. But now his mind 
was far from these duties. One sorrowful thought 
made all his world dark, for his little daughter had 
just died. 

Yet his deep grief was lightened by his faith in 
Our Lord. “Come and lay thy hand upon her,” he 
begged, “and she will return to life.” On other occa- 
sions, as in the case of the ruler at Capharnaum, 
Jesus had declined to leave the work in which He 
was engaged, and had told the petitioner that the 
asked-for favor had already been granted. Now, 
however, He turns away from the people, and with 
the Apostles, follows the sorrowing father. 

But in a moment, His passage through the crowd 
was stayed. Among the people who had gathered to 
listen to Jesus was a poor woman who had long 
suffered grievously from hemorrhage. Saint Luke, 
a physician, writes that she “had spent all her 
means on physicians, but could not be cured by 
anyone,” and Saint Mark adds the familiar touch 
that, instead of finding any benefit, she “rather 
grew worse.” But she recognized that at last she 
had come to a Divine Physician, and she pushed 
timidly forward. It would be presumptuous to try 
to speak to Him, she thought, and unnecessary, for 
“if I but touch his cloak, I shall be saved.” As she 
puts her hand lightly to the fringe of His garment, 
her humility and faith are rewarded. ‘Take cour- 
age, daughter,” Jesus says to her, with ineffable 
sweetness, “thy faith has saved thee.” 

Had the ruler of the synagogue been an ordinary 
man, it is probable that he would have fretted at 
this delay. But he was a man whose faith was by 
no means ordinary. He knew that Our Lord was 
God and, after asking for help, he was content to 
leave the issue to Divine Love and Omnipotence. 
Whether Jesus wished to tarry for a few words 
with the sick woman whom He had miraculously 
healed, or to hasten forward with him to the house 
of mourning, the ruler was sure that whatever He 
did would be most perfect. He had begged Jesus to 
restore his daughter to life, but this prayer, full of 
faith and confidence, was accompanied by readi- 
ness to submit to the Will of God. What the Master 
wished, he too wished. His prayer of faith, trust 
and resignation was answered when Our Lord took 
the child’s hand in His own, and then restored her 
to her happy father. 

We should like to know the name of this little 
girl, and to know, too, what became of her in later 
life, but for that we must wait until we meet her, 
by God’s mercy, in our Father’s home. In the 
meantime, we can meditate upon the prayer of this 
sick woman, and upon the prayer of Jairus. They 
should be our models whenever we go to Our Lord 
to beg a favor, temporal or spiritual, for ourselves, 
or for someone dear to us. 
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MARS AND THE MUSES IN 1917 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 








JUST the other day, I picked up an odd little, old 
little book that dealt with prophecy. No, not astro- 
logical twaddle, informing me most portentously 
that I am going to be a bloated plutocrat at the age 
of forty, because I happened to be born under the 
sign of Capricorn. Not even the kind that shivers 
in lugubrious ecstacy over the delightfully grue- 
some end of the world in 1956, at 3.23 P.M. This 
was a book of literary prophecy; its perusal pro- 
vokes some intriguing ruminations. Let us rumi- 
nate. 

Back in 1917, young Joyce Kilmer, then on the 
staff of the New York Times, conceived the idea 
that it might be interesting to try to “bridge the 
gulf between theory and practice” in literature. He 
accordingly betook himself to interview twenty- 
three famous contemporary authors. After he had 
picked their brains quite painstakingly, he gave us 
their dicta, asides, pontifications and measured 
opinions in the little volume, Literature in the 
Making: by Some of Its Makers. Harper and 
Brothers published it in 1917, and in 1942 it is still 
of interest. 

The main interest lies in the fact that, among 
other posers put to the authors, Joyce Kilmer was 
particularly interested in finding out what they 
thought the war was going to do to literature. Not 
all the interviewees (to provide another shudder to 
“ee” haters, of whom I am one) had anything to 
say to this question, but nine did, and it will be 
interesting, in this day and age of total war, to see 
what they thought Mars would do to the Muses in 
1917. It is too bad that we did not have a Major 
Fairbairn then, to tell the nine ladies how to get 
tough with the big bully. 

Anyway, the most illustrious name in the list, 
William Dean Howells, had a ready and final an- 
swer, when he was asked “what effect will the 
great war have on literature?” Simply this: “War 
stops literature.” Young Kilmer must have blinked 
at this, for the octogenarian went on to prove his 
ipse dixit: 

I have never believed that great events produced 

great literature. They seldom call forth the great 

creative powers of man. In poems, it is not the 
poems of occasion that endure, but the poems that 
have come into being independently, not as the re- 
sult of momentous happenings. 
Now, it is, of course, true that war does stop liter- 
ature, in the very definite and tragic sense that it 


stops authors. The ambitious young interviewer 
who sat listening respectfully to these opinions of 
the famous old man, was soon to give poignant 
proof of that. 

But Howells’ answer seemed to suppose that in 
war literature must be about the war, or at least 
occasioned by it. This, of course, is not true. Even 
in wartime, the human soul is still what it is, and 
values that are not merely military still persistent- 
ly, thank God, endure. And so it is that great crea- 
tive work has been done while the author was 
deafened by the clash of arms. With America and 
Britain at war, Burke wrote some immortal 
speeches; Shakespeare’s England was at war with 
Spain, and there were considerable civil wars all 
over the country. So it goes; even the silent monk 
who took his quill to write the marvelous little 
poem, J Sing of a Lady Who Is Makeless, may well 
have done so with the Danes’ pikes thundering on 
the monastery door. It takes more than war to 
snuff out the flame. 

Furthermore, wars have even caused or, at least, 
occasioned some great writing. Howells’ remark, 
later on in the interview, that the Civil War had 
produced no great literature, was neatly rebutted 
by Robert W. Chambers when Joyce reported it to 
him. “Mr. Howells,” said Chambers, “must have 
forgotten Lincoln.” 

Anyway, there is one opinion on war and litera- 
ture that Joyce Kilmer discovered: “War stops lit- 
erature. It is an upheaval of civilization, a return 
to barbarism; it means death to all the arts.” 

Others were not so grimly uncompromising 
about it all. Several were quite unmoved at the 
horrid prospect. Booth Tarkington, for example, 
said that the war would have no effect “of any con- 
sequence” on literature, adding: “The poet will find 
the subject, war or no war. The sculptor does not 
depend on epaulets.” Robert W. Chambers, beyond 
his remark about Lincoln, simply said he did not 
know what the war would do to letters, and James 
Lane Allen (of The Choir Invisible fame), with no 
opinion on the general question, merely remarked 
that “after any war, spontaneity in story-telling is 
one of the ungovernable impulses of human na- 
ture.” 

Ellen Glasgow and Robert Herrick locked horns, 
if I may accuse the gentleman of such ungallant 
behavior. He contended that 
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after the war we shall return to fatuous romantic- 
ism and weak sentimentality in literature. The ten- 
dency will be to read novels in order to forget life, 
instead of reading them to realize life. There will 
be a revival of a deeper religious sense, perhaps, but 
there will also be a revival of mere empty formal- 
ism in religion. Men need time to recover their spirit- 
ual pride, their interest in ideas. 
But Miss Glasgow took the other view. To her 
prophetic eye, “in fine frenzy rolling,” it seemed 
that 
the war is turning people away from the false stand- 
ards in art and letters which they served so long. 
The highly artificial romantic novel and drama are 
impossible in Europe today. The war has made that 
sort of thing absolutely absurd. And America must 
be affected by this just as every other nation in the 
world is affected. To our novelists and to all of us 
must come a sense of the serious importance of 
actual life, instead of a sense of the beauty of ro- 
mantic illusions. 
Between these two rather opposing views, an- 
other author took a middle stand. George Barr 
McCutcheon thought that 


the present war undoubtedly will alter the trend of 

modern romantic fiction, but it will not, in effect, 

destroy it. Years will certainly go by before the nov- 
elist may even hope to contend with the realities of 
this great and most unromantic conflict. 

It would seem that Miss Glasgow wore her pro- 
phetic robes with most authority, for after the war, 
there was an unmistakable scramble for “realism” 
in literature. It can, of course, be debated whether 
in abandoning the “false standards of . . . romantic 
illusions,” the boys-in-the-back-room school did not 
set up a whole hoard of standards that were still 
more false. 

Romantic or realistic trends aside, Mr. McCutch- 
eon made the same general statement as did How- 
ells, namely that war stops literature. “It stops 
everythings else,” he remarked, “‘so why not litera- 
ture?” But the two authors apparently did not 
mean the same thing, for Howells meant that great 
books just could not be written during a war, 
whereas McCutcheon ventured the bold surmise 
that 

some of the greatest literature the world has ever 

known is being written today. Out of the history of 

this titanic struggle will come the most profound 
literary expression of all time, and from men who 
today are unknown and unconsidered. 

One poet had an opinion about the war and let- 
ters, in this 1917 blueprint of the literary future. 
Josephine Preston Peabody struck a note that is 
being sounded so much these global-war days, 
when she observed: 

The true poet must be a true democrat—he must be 

in sympathy with the people. The war has made a 

great many European poets aware of this. . . . The 

war will help make poetry. 
And she used as proof the change that was mani- 
fest Rupert Brooke—from an “aristocratic poet 
to one sharing the great emotion of his country- 
men.” 

That did happen, and very successfully, to Ru- 
pert Brooke. But there seems to be such a thing 
as a too ready emotional receptivity in wartime. 
Perhaps it is the desire to get away from, or 
glorify, the war; at any rate, the “great emotions” 
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of the people at war will frequently sweep them 
into taking as really great poetry what in reality 
is not. 

We have two examples of this in recent memory. 
The White Cliffs of Dover, and Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s new, and somewhat hysterical The Murder 
of Lidice, are, I submit, not great poems, though 
the authors may have been carried on by the great 
emotions that war can rouse in the hearts of their 
countrymen. 

The longest opinion on the subject was provided 
by Charles Rann Kennedy, the dramatist. He took 
a long running start for his jump into prophecy, 
for he contended that 


the war’s most important effect on literature was 
clearly evident long before the war began. The great 
wave of religious thought that swept over Europe 
and America (from 1910) was caused by the ap- 
proach of the war. The literature of the first decade 
of the twentieth century was more thoroughly and 
obviously influenced by the war than will be that of 
the decade following. 


He thought, however, that the immediate effect of 
the war on literature would be the demise of what 
he called “Supermanism.” That term meant for 
him a philosophy unduly emphasizing courage and 
strength. This, he thought, would lose its hold on 
literature, because 
the war’s most conspicuous influence is, I would say, 
conviction of sin, repentance and turning to God... . 
We have rediscovered the Christian virtues. For 
the world has seen courage and self-abnegation of 
the kind that Christ taught... . And the war will do 
away with the tommy-rotten objection to “message” 
in literature. The war has made evident the impor- 
tance of literature. 


These were the opinions that Joyce Kilmer dis- 
covered, and it would take an expert in poll-anal- 
ysis to draw a definite conclusion from them. War 
stops literature, it forces genius to flower; World 
War I was going to stimulate romanticism, it was 
going to turn writers to a more truthful realism; 
it was not going to have much effect, it was going 
to waken the democratic ideal in writers. Perhaps 
the only safe conclusion we may draw is that to 
embark on literary prophecy is to risk a chancey 
business. 

But no, there is one other conclusion. It is this: 
all wars come to an end eventually, but the making 
of great books goes on. And that is only another 
way of saying that spiritual values have a way of 
persisting, of holding their tenacious, if precarious, 
place in the heart of man, even of warring or op- 
pressed man. 

Well, we are at war again. What will this one do 
to literature? For myself, I protest that prophecy 
is one of the charismatic gifts that seems, strange- 
ly, to have been denied me. Perhaps, though, we 
may be able to give you some views about it before 
long. In the meantime, this war is already doing 
something to literature—it is making the great 
books of the past dearer to us than ever. For that 
small favor, the Muses are beholden to Mars. 


(Quotations from Literature in the Making are used 
with the permission of the publishers, Harper and Bros.) 

















SONNET 


When present summer threatens just to be, 
Come autumn, sleepy scenes within my fire, 
Come winter, merely stand-in for desire 

To break the snow-tight roof’s monotony, 

I'll say there was no summer. Exceedingly 
Insistent with myself, I'll fool myself 

And pray or take a book down from the shelf; 
Yours must not be the status of a memory. 


Not once shall I advert to you in dreams, 
Brown boy, your gleaming feet upon the shore, 
Chasing the bomber gulls to hear their screams, 
Nor catch you gasping, wet, outside my door; 
But come, as any stranger would, next year, 
Around this cove and then behold you here. 


LEONARD McCarTHY 


CONVENT SCHOOL 


Time is harsh to Berkeley Street, 
The years unkind. 

Alien feet have trod it now 
Time out of mind, 

And all the warehouse windows 
Are eyes stone-blind. 


There were days in Berkeley Street 
(God bless the name!) 

When a covey of girls in pigtails 
And button-slippers came, 

And were taught to be little ladies 
By the nuns of Notre Dame. 


Dear, gentler age than ours, 
When Buffalo had a Fair, 
And Dewey took Manila, 
And oh, quite debonair 

My mother rode a bicycle 
In Copley Square. 


The plumed tides roll onward 

And surf is cold, 

And many brave crowns are broken 
And ancient kingdoms sold, 

But out of your dust, oh Berkeley Street, 
A hundredfold. 


FRANCIS SWEENEY 


THOMISTIC REVIVAL 


Down the cool corridor 
I saw a friar pass 

Not on his way to Prime, 
Not on his way to Mass. 


Nor to some ancient hall 
Of the Angelicum 

Where medieval-gowned 
Close-tonsured scholars come. 


This is a modern town; 
Beauty wears no disguise; 
Most unconventual 
Gay girls with eager eyes 


Resolve no more to stand 
At wisdom’s postern gate, 
But storm its shining towers 
With coup importunate. 


The torch which Maritain 
Re-trimmed in Aquin’s name, 

Fair hands would carry high, 
Fling wide its living flame. 


Pert curls, incredible hats, 
Mask their bright stratagem; 

Hyde Park and Union Square 
Straightway shall hear from them. 


Some sombre-hooded scribe 

Might stare, be shocked and vexed, 
Hearing sweet voices run 

Along his limpid text, 


But he to whom his Lord 

Said, “Thou hast written well,” 
Over his parchment page 

Would chuckle in his cell, 


Lay down his feathered quill, 
Swift drop upon his knees, 

“Lord, let me leap the years 
To tutor such as these!” 


When past my door today 
A white-robed friar went by, 

I heard a laugh in heaven, 
Strong footsteps down the sky. 


Sister M. THERESE 


STRANGE SADNESS 


To every briar-rose a thorn, 
Thistle to the heather; 

And every man that’s born, 
His wintry weather. 


To every lonely bird a call 
From a distant tree; 

But this is not strange at all, 
You will agree. 


In God’s right hand a timid wren, 
That is your heart, 

Awaiting wide-eyed when 
His hand might part 


And He might say, “Go sing your song 
Now sweet, now low, 

On the bough where you belong, 
Sing, wren, and go 


“Where buds are white and tightly curled 
With fresh May frost, 

Where a God against the world 
Was hung, not lost.” 


Now then what if the wren should fall 
On the lonely ground— 
Is this so strange at all, 
This alien sound? 
ARTHUR MACGILLIVRAY 
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"This Publishing Business” 


If you have been brought up to think of the Popes as 
practically sinless (aside from a handful of exceptions of 
whom you are vaguely aware) your first reaction to John 
Farrow’s PAGEANT OF THE POPES may very well be 
a pained surprise at the shattering of this illusion. 


But if you have read Pastor and the other standard 
Catholic historians, your surprise will be a happier one. 
For what they took over a hundred volumes to tell, John 
Farrow has brilliantly condensed into one book! 


You may possibly discover as you read that you are 
even vaguer about the learned and holy Popes than say, 
about Alexander VI (concerning whom you have learnt 
to be “man-of-the-world” with other men of the world! ) 
Or you may be one of those who sincerely disagree with 
the great historians of the Church and who think that only 
the worthy successors of Peter should appear in a Catholic 
book. 


For there are those who think it disloyal to admit that 
there have been unworthy Popes (or even to examine the 
question) because the Pope is the Vicar of Christ. That is 
as though we refused to admit our own sins (or even to 
examine our consciences!) because we are the temples of 
the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost has had some very odd 
temples, and Christ has had some very odd Vicars. 


But even those who admit the fact will argue that it is 
better not to talk about it. They would not be for lying 
about it, but they would soft-pedal it, leave it unsaid. 
Why ? Because it is dangerous to faith. Now this notion of 
truth as dangerous to faith, is itself very dangerous. If 
faith is so weak that it can’t stand fact, then the thing to do 
is to strengthen faith, not to soften fact. 


Just as the mind is kept from any deep knowledge of 
God by an avoidance of the “difficulties” of the Trinity, 
just so the mind is kept from any profound understanding 
of the Church by the toning down of the history of the 
Popes. For observe: even when you face all the facts, as 
John Farrow does, the proportion of unpleasant is surpris- 
ingly small: it only seems large to those who have not been 
prepared for any. But that small proportion is vital to the 
understanding of the Papacy, and particularly of the cen- 
tral fact about the Papacy—that it is not Peter who has 
kept Peter’s barque from sinking! To omit the sins of 
Popes (out of reverence) is to denature the Church as com- 
pletely as those heretics denatured Christ who denied (out 
of reverence) that His bodily sufferings were real. It is no 
reverence to anyone to say that the whole truth about him 
would be irreverent. 


But, you say, we instructed Catholics understand that 
quite well: but what of the uninstructed? Surely we should 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb. Perhaps, but only 
while the lamb is growing a fleece. It would be intolerable 
that lambs should remain permanently shorn, and the 
wind kept from going about its own lawful business. 

(PAGEANT OF THE Popes, Illustrated, $3.50) 


Sheed & Ward - 63-5 Av. N.Y. C. 
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HOW WE “POLARIZE” 


MAN AND Society IN CaLamity. By Pitirim A. Soro- 

kin. E. P. Dutton and Co. $3 
WHAT tracks will be left upon human minds and in- 
stitutions by the Four Horsemen now galloping through 
the world? Will the world be better or worse for the 
war and its attendant disasters? This is the question 
Professor Sorokin undertakes to answer, using for that 
purpose his apparatus of erudition covering all ages and 
human activities. He unfolds herein his theory of what 
calamity does to man. 

As fate would have it (a quite unwelcome fate, but 
calamities are never comfortable), I had the opportunity 
to test the Professor’s ideas before I had quite finished 
reading his book. Rerouted by the recent floods, the train 
carrying hundreds of east-bound passengers crossed and 
re-crossed the swirling, swollen waters of the Youghi- 
ogeny and the Potomac as we painfully puffed our one- 
track way from Confluence to Cumberland and on, hop- 
ing we might not arrive more than twelve hours late. 
A vast calamity surrounded us; many hundreds of fami- 
lies were rendered homeless; cattle were drowned, fields 
submerged, harvested crops ruined, machinery and mo- 
tor vehicles destroyed. A very tiny calamity was be- 
ing shared by the passengers. A convention of City Man- 
agers was hastening home to pick up affairs that had 
got tangled up in their respective cities. High Admin- 
istrators who had addressed the Managers were anxious 
to return to their bureaus in Washington. The rest of 
us had all some appointment, some worry, and little to 
read. So I re-read Mr. Sorokin, and, book-in-hand, ob- 
served how calamity—the real one outside, the petty 
one within—was bringing out, as he says, many of the 
finer things among men. It was changing mere fellow 
passengers into friends; in a very remote way, we were 
drifting into the mood that has reached heroic propor- 
tions in the British air-raid shelters. 

The word Sorokin uses for this is polarization; by 
which he means that “the effects of a given calamity 
are not identical—indeed, often are opposite—for differ- 
ent individuals and groups of the society concerned.” 
One man “becomes like well tempered steel—a moral 
hero—whereas another turns into a coward, a nervous 
wreck, or a criminal.” With this in mind I began to 
speculate as to how that crowd would “polarize,” did 
the calamity last and begin to crowd us. Who would be 
the heroes and who the cowards? What would I de 
velop into, myself? Fruitless thought, for the City 
Managers and the Western farmers and their wives 
and the numerous officers and lads of the Army and 
Navy on board the Limited were sensible, kindly people. 
Aided by some hospitality from the diner, they polar- 
ized only to good fellowship, reminiscences and specula- 
tions. Even Bessie Lou, aged 2.6, manfully refused to 
cry, ate her spinach, took her nap like an angel, and 
played hide-and-seek with an engineer. 

Coming to a more serious view of things: Sorokin is 
right. As is his wont, he tells some unvarnished truths: 
that of a “tragic story ... in endless repetitions.” From 
the days of ancient Egypt down to the events now occur- 
ring, there occur certain cycles of good and evil, of 
resistance and moral or religious triumph, of destruc- 
tion and reintegration, of liberation and tyranny, that 
besets man and society under the influence of calamity: 
whether that be war, pestilence, famine or revolution. 
The post-war period is bound to see that same fatal 
polarization: the rallying of terrific powers and passions 
to one side or the other, the end of our drifting and 
complacency. 

What Sorokin tells us, after all, is fairly obvious, and 
is proved with a somewhat monotonous elaborateness. 


























That sorrow and disaster make good men better and bad 
men worse is no new and startling notion. The point, 
rather, is in the author’s interesting, if ponderous, 
scheme of historical anecdotes and parallels; his per- 
sonal experiences as a religious-minded Russian; his 
rather precise prophecies about the immediate future. 
We can avoid the abyss, he holds, if we return to God 
and to moral values. Only by “Theodicy” can calamities 
be made meaningful. We shall all be better prepared 
for the dark days that are to come, if we read and 
meditate Sorokin. JOHN LAFARGE 


ABOVE MERE JOURNALISM 


I Wrire FROM WASHINGTON. By Marquis Childs. 

Harper and Bros. $3 
AS a member ef the Washington staff of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, the author of this book, who is also the 
author of the much discussed Sweden, the Middle Way, 
has been able to watch the making of a great deal of 
history. He saw the New Deal come to Washington, 
traveled with candidates during the Presidential cam- 
paigns of 1936 and 1940, noted the war-clouds gather- 
ing over the Potomac and saw the nation plunged into 
war that quiet Sunday afternoon in December, 1941. 

About all these events, he writes with the clarity ex- 
pected of the members of his craft—and with something 
more. In the very first chapter of the book, Mr. Childs 
admits having an ideology, or, as he says, a group of 
prejudices, and confesses that these may hinder the 
telling of a straight tale. They do, of course, to some 
extent, but since the prejudices in question are those 
of a Middle Westerner who fears both big business and 
big government, this reviewer is not inclined to quarrel 
on that score. When Mr. Childs explains that he has 
never been able to see how democracy could survive if 
all the orders came from a single city on the Atlantic 
seaboard, “whether that city was Washington or New 
York,” he is merely expressing the skepticism of the 
great majority of our people. At any rate, the result of 
these prejudices is that I Write from Washington is one 
cut above mere journalism. It is journalism with a 
social conscience. 

Because of his background, the author is worried, 
naturally, by the proliferation of Federal agencies dur- 
ing the past decade, even though he recognizes the neces- 
sity that gave them birth. For this reason, he has a 
hearty word to say for the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
since he sees in it a way of combining necessary Gov- 
ernment intervention in the nation’s economic life with 
a healthy regionalism. He believes that the pattern of 
the T.V.A. should be copied in other Federal enterprises, 
even though this kind of decentralization might lead 
eventually to the Balkanization of America. If I under- 
stand his point, he would rather risk this than have all 
our economic and social activities forced through the 
funnel of Washingtonian bureaucracy. 

The plight of Congress, striving to maintain its pres- 
tige in a city overrun by bureaucrats, strikes a sympa- 
thetic chord without dulling his critical sense. What he 
has to say about the necessity of reform is well and 
pertinently said, and several of his suggested changes 
merit serious attention on Capitol Hill. In blaming Con- 
gress, though, for playing the selfish game of politics, 
Mr. Childs is not entirely fair. After all, why blame a 
Congresstnan for doing what his constituents elected 
him to do? Or why not, at least, place equal blame on 
the sectional selfishness of the electorate which, if its 
servant in Washington should dare to vote against its 
interests, would very soon bring about his retirement? 

Among the numerous interesting sidelights in the 
book is a revealing picture of the Spanish Embassy in 
Washington during the late Civil War. “Eager liberals” 
and “amateur Communists,” says the author, stormed 
the Embassy in Sixteenth Street, trying earnestly and 
vulgarly to instruct the representative of the Madrid 
Government, Fernando de los Rios, in his official duties. 





From the First Review— 


“THIS BOOK IS AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF POPULAR 
PRESENTATION of the writings of such scholars as 
Pastor, Mourret, Mann, Grisar and others,” says 
Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., in his column, “Canisius 
READER” in this week’s Buffalo “Union & Echo.” We 


quote below at some length from his review: 


“We are glad to welcome PAGEANT OF THE POPES 

. well-written, accurate, interesting . . . A careful 

appraisal of nearly every Pope’s life, of his background, 

of the difficulties he faced, of his policy and of his 

achievements picture that Pontiff clearly and justly. 

The collection of these pictures is quite properly called 
a “Pageant.” 


“Mr. Farrow’s knack of noting and stressing arrest- 
ing details brightens the record of every century; 
Marinus, first bishop to be elected Pope; Clement XII 
putting Stations of the Cross in all the Churches; 
Telesphorus, first celebrant of midnight Mass for Christ- 
mas; Valerian, first to fear the wealth of the Church; 
John II, first Pope to change his name; Pope Hilary 
(A.D. 461), builder of libraries; Gregory Il, Stephen 
X, Nicolas V, Paul III and Pius XI were librarians or 
developed libraries, and Nicholas III was killed by fall- 
ing scaffolding in a library. . . . 


“Occasionally a pungent paragraph on the training of 
youth, or a page or two on some hoax of history 
(‘Popess Joan’) shows the author’s control over his 
matter and his ability to analyze and summarize. He 
shows considerable ingenuity in devising different ways 
of conveying the idea of next, succeeded, follows, etc., 
to show succession of Pontiffs . . . how, from the need 
for independent Papal elections, came the established 
method of electing a Pope. This is well described. . . . 


“Apt quotations from monuments of antiquity, from 
scholarly and from popular writers, from records (as 
the court testimony of Catherine of Aragon) earry con- 
viction. . . . Where a doctrine or an historical event 
needs to be elaborated, the very skillful summary gives 
background. .. . 


“In the matter of the baptism of Constantine, of 
Luther and indulgences, Galileo, usury, monasticism, 
the temporal power of the Popes, the Inquisition, a 
great amount of accurate up-to-date knowledge is pre- 
sented in terse, clear, emphatic language. . . . 


“The pungent lively style never becomes boring. 
Vivid comparisons paint a scene well. (To explain the 
jealousy of the Roman emperors, ‘Purple is a color that 
loses much of its glory when worn by more than one.’ ) 
. . . The fourteen portraits by Jean Charlot are good. 


“We are glad to recommend this book. . . . For the 
past fifty years, the Pope has been looked upon as the 
most important person in the world. . . . The resis- 


tance of Pope Pius XI to Senor Mussolini’s brand of 
totalitarianism made even the most bigoted opponent of 
the Pope realize that here was some great power, wise, 
determined, honorable and unselfish.” 

(PAGEANT OF THE Popes, Illustrated, $3.50) 


Sheed & Ward—63-5 Av. N. Y. C. 
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LOYOLA SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS FROM AGE 8 
980 Park Avenue, New York City 


CONDUCTED BY THE JESUITS 


A Catholic Day School where classical educa- 
tion and moral guidance form the 
mind and character of the boy. 


Complete Program of Athletics 


MILITARY TRAINING 
IN FIVE UPPER GRADES OF 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Four Years of College Preparatory 


Apply to 
Rev. Walter A. Reilly, S.J.. Headmaster 








THE COMPLETE 
PRAYERBOOK 
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LARGE CLEAR TYPE 
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BE 


GOD 


$3.00 to $10. 
At all Catholic Bookstores size 6, by 4—744 pages 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK 


mas PLaY WHY THE CHIMES RANG 


FOF YOUR 
CHRISTMAS PLAY 

A Christmas one-act by Elisabeth McFadden 
ee been played os seven thousand times, translated inte 











French and 
of Red Cross Societies in Europe for the use of 


by the 
thete Junior Divisions. Theme: a boy puts his heart into his good deed. 
Pp boys, 1 man, 2 women, 7 extras. me: simple interior, backed by 
chancel viston scene. Medieval dress. Noble musi 
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Price 35 cents — Royalty: $5.00 
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25 West 45th Street, New York, 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP . Catholic Booksellers 


Westminster, Md., and 826 Newton Street, Brookland, D. 

Catholic and Secular Books of All Publishers Promptly AM, 
Best Library Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. Secondhand 
Catholic Books Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased for 
Cash. Catalogue issued monthly to Reverend Clergy and Religious. 


—=The GEMS OF PRAYER 


Pocket Size. 464 pages. Large, clear type. Leather, $2. 4 

A PRAYER BOOK of devotional exercises for the Catholic laity { 
to which has been added the new translations of the EPISTLES 4 
and GOSPELS taken from the REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. } 
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Among these men were some, including official delegates 
of “the Party,” who were interested in more tangible 
things than advice. They made every effort to secure 
control of the fortune in gold brought to this country 
by the representatives of Spain. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Childs, who was sympathetic toward the Madrid fac- 
tion, Coes not finish this story. He does not tell us what 
eventually happened to all this gold. 

For an author with “mid-Western prejudices,” there 
would appear to be some regrettable omissions in the 
book. The National Industrial Recovery Act, for instance, 
is dismissed almost casually, although some observers 
think that the ill-fated N.R.A., or something like it, 
furnishes the only immediately practical escape from 
the heavy hand of either big business or big govern- 
ment. We should expect, too, a much more adequate 
treatment of the historic struggle between the President 
and the Supreme Court than Mr. Childs gives us. And all 
his fellow Mid-Westerners are bound to be disappointed 
over the niggardly amount of space given to the agri- 
cultural problem, upon the solution of which the future 
of our democratic institutions may well depend. 

BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


FINE PERSONAL DOCUMENT 


I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER. By André Maurois. Tran- 
slated from the French by Denver and Jane Lind- 
ley. Harper and Bros. $3 
IN Belloc’s gusty Path to Rome he describes a certain 
Commercial Traveller from Marseilles whom he met 
once in a Swiss inn tap-room: 

He was of the old race you see on vases in red and 
black. Slight, very wiry, with a sharp, eager, but 
well-set face, a small, black, pointed beard, brilliant 
eyes like those of lizards, rapid gestures and a 
vivacity that played all over his features as sheet 
lightning does over the glow of midnight in June. 
Monsieur André Maurois, the Uncommercial Traveller 

of literature from Elbeuf, Normandy, is, except for the 
absence of a beard, that classic Phocean to the life. 
Though he was born Emile Herzog among the pine trees 
of the Alsatian north, the ancient Semite blood stirs 
quick in his veins, and the culture of the Academe 
breathe fragant from the pages of his autobiography, 
I Remember, I Remember, which is as charming a per- 
sonal document as has been granted us by any man of 
letters of the present century. M. Maurois gives us 
more of himself than did Buchan and Chesterton in 
their fine recollections, but he does so without the slight- 
est trace of posture or grimace, and we are not at all 
inclined to invoke against him the dictum of Pascal 
that the moi is always hateful. 

One could hardly cite two more different tempera- 
ments than those of the burly English pamphleteer, 
Cobbett, and the slight Gallic liaison officer, Maurois; 
yet if there is any counterpart in autobiography to the 
curious mixture of the prosaic and the whimsical in the 
courtship arrangements of young Herzog and his love- 
ly Russian fiancée, Janine, it is Cobbett’s similar com- 
bination of stout romance and canny husbandry; for, 
of course, we may not count Dick Swiveller and his 
Marchioness. 

I Remember, I Remember is something more than 
the record of one precious life rounded and perfect in 
dimension and texture as a Greek vase; it houses, with- 
in its amphora-like symmetry, the additional treasure of 
a Theocritean wine, pressed from the rare vintage grapes 
of M. Maurois’ experience of his douce France and 
flagoned within the serene felicity of his prose, which, 
even in translation, is successful. Too many of the 
Frenchmen of Maurois’ generation have mirrored for us 
the venal world of Romains’ deputies, or the brittle wit of 
Paris cafes. Maurois reflects this side of France as well, 
though even here he tempers his political judgments 
with an exquisite charity; but he also draws for us, with 
delicate brush-stroke, the France of Perigord peasant 

















and Norman artisan; and the Catholic France of his 
wife and children. We may say of him, as Belloc said 
of the Phocean, he is “a very wonderful man.” And he 
has had a very wonderful life, which is all in the book. 
CHARLES A. BrRaDY 


AN APPLE For Eve. By Kathleen Norris. Doubleday, 

Doran and Co. $2 
NO story by Kathleen Norris will bring more pleasure 
to her readers than An Apple For Eve. Nor has she 
ever created a more fascinating heroine than Loveday 
Gurney. This young lady, at the age of twenty, bereaved 
of her Quaker mother and grandmother within two days, 
finds herself in the rather exhilarating family circle of 
the St. Georges. Here life takes on a new glamor for 
her, and she becomes infatuated with the elder son, 
the pride of the proud family. Unfortunately, he is a 
married man. Unfortunately, too, Loveday is herself en- 
gaged to Larry Ingersoll. In the confusion of being 
charged with this ill-conceived affection for Christopher 
St. George, she flees to Larry and to a married life of 
drudgery and poverty. 

Even in these foreign parts, Christopher St. George 
pursues her. His easy manner, his evident success, his 
captivating charm are too much for the ill-starred Larry, 
the helpless and hopeless father of three. In a fit of 
anger, Larry leaves home for the service, and the door 
is left ajar for Chris. Loveday finds herself one side 
of a triangle. Ultimately, however, she straightens out 
her lines and finds her love and contentment in her hus- 
band’s arms. 

Mrs. Norris’ story is by no means as simple as that. 
It has complications aplenty. It has romance and strug- 
gle and a generous dash of mystery. The mixture is 
good; at no moment does it lack interest. There is always 
a definite conviction, a sense of reality in these pages. 
The material is good, its handling is excellent. Pearl 
Harbor marks a neat turning point in the tale. A 


splendid moral is pointed in its close. 
JosePpH R. N. MAXWELL 


Laus ET JUBILATIO. Gregorian Manual of Motets, 

Hymns and Kyriale, with organ accompaniment by 

Rev. Carlo Rossini. J. Fischer and Bro. Score $2.50: 

Voice part $0.50 
CATHOLIC choirs are again indebted to Father Rossini. 
Choirmasters will find in his latest collection, Laus et 
Jubilatio, an attractive and serviceable grouping of four- 
teen Gregorian Masses from the Kyriale, the Requiem 
Mass, five Gregorian settings of the Credo, and seventy 
Gregorian motets and hymns for all seasons and major 
feasts of the liturgical year. Among the latter group is 
a large number of infrequently heard motets which 
choir directors will be anxious to include in their liturgi- 
cal programs. 

The modern notation is very clear and well-spaced: 
the tonal range is adapted for large choral or congre- 
gational use. Father Rossini’s organ accompaniment is 
remarkable for its clearness and simplicity; the har- 
monization conforms most satisfactorily to the proper 
character of the Gregorian modes. The reviewer would 
suggest in a later edition the inclusion of such classics 


as the Vewzilla Regis and Lauda Sion. 
W. A. CARROLL, S.J. 


Vircinita Is a STATE OF MIND. By Virginia Moore. 

E. P. Dutton and Co. $3 
“VIRGINIA is a nation, though a small one—a distinct 
and peculiar people.” Miss Moore seems to agree with 
this opinion of an earlier writer from whom she quotes. 
A native of Virginia herself, she gives in this book an 
enthusiastic picture of the past and present glories of 
that State. The result, however, is not a mere collection 
of personal opinions, for the facts selected form a con- 
vincing proof for the author’s viewpoint. The book brings 
to the reader some little known facts of Virginia’s his- 
tory and is continually interesting and often very amus- 
ing. 
The five principal divisions deal with the Virginia ter- 
rain, her great men and women, the wars fought on 
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Father Scott’s Booklets 


1. Proor ror Gop. 2. THE IMMoRTAL SOUL. 
3. THe Gosprts. 4. THE TRUE CHURCH. 
5. Divinity or Curist. 6. SCIENCE. 7. THE 
Pore. 8. THE EucHarist. 9. CONFESSION. 
10. MARRIAGE AND DIvorce. 


Complete set......... $1.00 
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Father Lonergan’s Booklets 
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her soil, her cooking and her literature—a wide choice 
surely! Most readers will enjoy best the part devoted 
to informal biographies of the many great Virginians 
of our history—George and Martha Washington, Daniel 
Morgan, James and Dolly Madison, James Monroe, John 
Randolph, Robert E. Lee and numerous others. Miss 
Moore shows real skill in her power of selection; her 
sketches are short but discerning and, in the aggregate, 
force the reader to admit that America owes much of its 
early success as a nation to that group of Virginia 
statesmen who fought our Revolution, helped to write 
our Constitution and gave the country four of its first 
five Presidents. If the book has a hero, it is Jefferson, 
whom the author believes was the “greatest Virginian 
who ever lived.” 

The section concerned with the wars on Virginia’s soil 
deals penetratingly with her sufferings in the Civil War; 
in lighter vein, in the section on Virginia food, even 
the names of the old dishes sound appetizing. A descrip- 
tion of the State’s natural beauties and her literature 
completes an entertaining story. It would be hard, in- 
deed, not to appreciate Virginia after finishing this book, 
even if the reader is born above the Mason-Dixon line. 

HELEN MCMAHON 


My FatTHer IN CHINA. By James Burke. Farrar and 

Rinehart. $3 
WHEN the very young Southern Methodist missionary, 
William Burke, of Macon, Georgia, arrived in China in 
1886, the most compelling thing about him was his 
stature. He was six feet two and weighed two hundred 
and twenty pounds. He grew a beard to be further im- 
pressive. The Chinese first regarded him as a giant 
magician. 

He has been in Sungkiang now for fifty-five years. 
During all these years, he has backed up his giant 
stature with an immense capacity for sincere kindness 
and practical helpfulness among the poor Chinese, as 
well as a staunch faith in God. He has made lasting 
friendships with scholars and illiterate alike, and has 
even been tolerated by the invading Japanese in these 
latter days. 

James Burke, the fifth and youngest son of William 
Burke, writes this excellent story with a fine sympathy 
and a nice sense of proportion. It is as exciting as any 
novel, yet told with restraint, with humor and with un- 
derstanding for the various factions in a constantly war- 
torn land. Much of the material was taken from the 
diaries faithfully kept by his father, from clippings and 
the testimony of co-workers. 

One of William’s class-mates at Vanderbilt Theo- 
logical School, in 1884, was a diminutive Christian Chi- 
nese, by the odd name of Charles Jones Soon. A warm 
friendship endured through the years. When Soon re- 
turned to China, he used the original form of his name— 
Soong—and later became the father of the now celebra- 
ted Soong sisters. As everyone knows, one of the girls 
married Dr. Sun Yat-sen, and another is the wife of 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

The missionary did fine constructive work in his ter- 
ritory; built schools and inaugurated many benefits for 
the poor, especially the children, only to see the whole 
thing destroyed by bombs in the Japanese invasion. Now 
in his old age, he begins again to build and repair. He 
loves peace, but he says: “Some times a fellow has just 
got to fight.” And his son vigorously repeats his father’s 
message. CATHERINE MuRPHY 
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THEATRE 


LET FREEDOM SING. Apparently every spectator who 
attended the opening night of the Youth Theatre’s 
second ambitious offering, Let Freedom Sing, at the 
Longacre Theatre, hoped the revue would sing in New 
York for a long time. There was plenty of laughter and 
much friendly applause. But as the performance went 
on it became clear, even to these enthusiasts, that the 
appeal of the new offering is sporadic. It was strong here 
and there. 

But, alas, there are also in the new offering a num- 
ber of what my colleagues like to call “arid stretches”— 
periods when one looks around the house, or studies the 
coiffures of the women in front of one, or reads the 
notes in one’s program, or, yes, even stifles a yawn. My 
personal yawns were most numerous when little hand- 
fuls of dirt (or large ones) were tossed into the per- 
formance in the usual misguided effort to “pep it up.” 
The worst of these came in the scene labeled Women 
In Uniform. This was particularly unfortunate, as the 
scene will offend not only every woman who wears a 
uniform, but the rest of us who admire uniformed women 
and appreciate the fine work that most of them are 
doing. 

Glancing back over the printed program I made notes 
on at the time, I find that of the features announced 
there I marked Tactics, by Berni Gould and Phil Leeds, 
as good; We Have a Date as a good dance; Betty Gar- 
rett’s History Eight To The Bar as very good; Morde- 
cai Bauman’s song, The House I Live In, as very good. 
That makes two “very goods” and two “goods” in all— 
not a big percentage in twenty-four offered features. 
There are also six “fairs” on my program—The Lady 
is a Waac, Mitzi Green’s song, I Did It For Defense, 
Betty Garrett’s song, Give A Viva!, Mitzi Green’s song, 
The Little Things We Like, Mittel Europa, sung by Berni 
Gould and other men, and Mitzi Green’s song Fraught. 
As against this record there were three marked “crazy,” 
two marked “silly” and nine with a question mark re- 
minding me that there are those who might like them. 

Incidentally, and as a resident of Gramercy Park for 
more than a quarter of a century, I was interested in 
the skit in which Berni Gould tries to tell Phil Leeds 
how to get there. I could have told them that public 
doubt as to how to reach Gramercy Park died fifteen 
years ago—when John Barrymore moved into our apart- 
ment building. . 

Personally, I found both Mitzi Green and Betty Gar- 
rett charming and their work excellent when the authors 
gave them a chance. Among the men, Mordecai Bau- 
man, who had only one song and that a splendid one, 
carried off the honors, with Berni Gould, Phil Leeds and 
Lee Sullivan close seconds. 

But the truth is that all the clever young people in 
the offering deserve a far better vehicle than they have 
in Let Freedom Sing. When a tolerant mind could find 
only four really good numbers in twenty-four offered, 
it suggests that the Youth Theatre must really look up 
some inspired authors. The music of Let Freedom Sing 
is mediocre, and most of the lyrics are worse than that. 
I forgot to mention that Paul du Pont is responsible for 
the attractive costumes and that Herbert Andrews has 
set and lighted the production very well. 


COUNT ME IN. One can’t waste much time in review- 
ing Count Me In, and all the chances are that the public 
won’t waste much time on it, either. This is very hard 
on Luella Geer and Charles Butterworth, both of whom 
are among our best entertainers. But here again the 
trouble lies with the show. It is nicely set and directed 
and the dancing is good; but aside from the dancing 
there’s really nothing interesting in it for its people to 
do. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE "*jeytionicuee™ 
Aceredi| 








Gute the Beli of the Sacred Heart 
Arts. ae B.A., degrees. National Defense jrreeren. Pe Matioal. 
Secretarial, mics, Art, journalism, Dramatics. 
ee eal N. YO: Paris wt Rome. A 
: ve., . 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY ScHoois: Witsen Park, T S. Ves 
Fifth Avenue and 684th Street, New York City. Address coe Mother. 














College of St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women on the approved list of the Associa- 

tion of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 

dence halls. Regular art courses, pre- -medical, secretarial, teachet - 
training, music, home economics, science. 

Degrees — B.A., B.S. in Commerce and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 

An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 

Conducted by the Sehool Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by 

Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. Incorporated under the laws of the 

State of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts and 

Sciences. Resident and non-resident students. 11 miles from Phila- 

delphia Main Line P.R.R. Fully Accredited. Telephone: Bryn Mawr 14. 
ADDRESS: The REGISTRAR. 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere, healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


THE CASA SAN JOSE offers your daughter (Kindergarten 
and Grades 1-8). Small classes. 2. Individual Instruction. 3. Art, 
French, Music. 4. Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 


Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburg 800 
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FILMS 





THE MOON AND SIXPENCE. Some years ago, W. 
Somerset Maugham conjured up this sordid tale of a 
painter who made art his god. Now Hollywood has re- 
corded the affairs of the conscienceless man with his 
pagan philosophy that recognizes no obligation to any- 
thing but his own desires, and his continued scorn of all 
standards of moral conduct. Though an epilog epito- 
mizes the revolting characteristic of the artist and con- 
cludes by saying “neither the skill of his brush nor the 
beauty of his canvas could hide the ugliness of his life, 
an ugliness which finally destroyed him,” it does not 
overcome the unpleasant impression left by the earlier 
parts of the film that genius at least explains the im- 
morality of the hero’s life. Herbert Marshall appears as 
a narrator who tells the story of the artist Strickland 
(George Sanders) through flashbacks. After seventeen 
years as a husband and father, the respected business 
man deserts his family when he refuses to repress his 
irresistible urge to paint. In Paris he abuses those who 
befriend him, steals a man’s wife and causes her to com- 
mit suicide. Going on to Tahiti where he further indulges 
his artistic desires, Strickland cynically accepts the de- 
votion of the native girl whom he marries for conveni- 
ence and finds his existence complete until he contracts 
leprosy and dies. Thus the ugly career of the iconoclastic 
painter ends and the result is an objectionable piece of 
celluloid fare. The unpalatable story is dotted with other 
questionable material, a divorce presented as justifiable, 
suggestive sequences and some shots of paintings which 
are unsuitable for the screen. (United Artists) 


HENRY ALDRICH, EDITOR. These further adventures 
of the boy who is always cooking up some trouble for 
himself and others will not add very much to the current 
cinema’s reputation for entertainment. It is an inconse- 
quential but harmless tale about Henry’s brush with a 
fire-bug. As editor of the high school paper he indulges 
in the reporting of local fires and gets involved in a 
case of arson. True to form, Henry becomes a hero and 
all ends happily. Jimmy Lydon, Rita Quigley and John 
Litel do as well as can be expected with such a slim plot. 
Those members of the family who follow this series may 
want to include it in their moviegoing. (Paramount) 


THE MAN IN THE TRUNK. A labored, slow-moving 
picture attempts to make up for its deficiencies by mix- 
ing up comedy and melodrama with a ghost yarn. The 
melange dished up is not worth much comment. When 
the police try to solve a ten-year-old murder, the spirit 
of the victim emerges from his skeleton in an old trunk 
and aids them immeasureably. A couple of other mur- 
ders and many suspicious characters are thrown in to 
add spice to the whole but the result is very second-rate 
entertainment for the family. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


YOUTH ON PARADE. Musical comedy goes to college 
in this screenplay about a group of students who put 
over a hoax on one professor who maintains that they 
should be nameless, just numbers to their teachers. Lots 
of songs are interspersed among the scholastic compli- 
cations and the whole is never exhilarating, but merely 
passably diverting amusement for adults. (Republic) 
Mary SHERIDAN 


BOSS OF THE BIG TOWN. Sufficient melodrama is 
woven through this story of an attempt to corner the 
food supply of a big city on the Pacific coast. Gangsters 
try to decide the Government ceilings until an honest 
market man brings them to justice. John Litel and 
Florence Rice are the leads in this topical entertain- 
ment for the family. Mary SHERIDAN 




















CORRESPONDENCE 











THE POPE AND THE WAR 


Eprror: “Felix Morley, president of Haverford College, 
there [Wall Street Journal for September 26] made 
some most profound observations on the influence the 
Pope is actually having toward shortening the war and 
assuring a United Nations victory.” [Underscoring mine] 

The foregoing quotation is from the first “Comment” 
in your issue of October 10. 

Query: Did you wish your readers to infer that the 
Pope has, directly or indirectiy, taken sides in the pres- 
ent struggle? 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[The Pope, holding as he does the unique position of 
Vicar of Christ and Father of all peoples, cannot “take 
sides,” in a political sense, in the wars of nations. The 
cause of the United Nations, however, is the cause of 
right and justice. Since the Holy Father is the outstand- 
ing champion of right and justice in the world of today, 
has condemned Axis ideology, and has shown his sym- 
pathy with Axis-invaded nations, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that his championship of justice is contributing 
towards a United Nations victory.—Ed.] 


JOSEPH GEORGE 


CATHOLICS AND CO-OPERATIVES 


Eprror: Having been a faithful and thorough reader 
of your paper for almost a year, there are some com- 
ments that I wish to make. America is a real Catholic 
news review, and one who constantly reads it will cer- 
tainly be enlightened on the current topics, and their 
relation to the Church. Among the topics you discuss 
most frequently I notice a good deal of space is given 
to Co-operatives. In this week‘s issue (October 10) Ver- 
mont’s Way of Life seemed to be the longest article. 
All of your articles I enjoy, but Co-operatives are one 
of my chief interests and I particularly enjoyed this 
article. 

Co-operatives are a form of real Catholic Action, for 
they offer one of the best means of accomplishing the 
economic objectives sought by the Papal Encyclicals. 
Recently, many Catholic writers have pointed out that 
our present capitalistic system is indeed shaky, and it 
is doubtful if it can last through the aftermath of the 
war. On many si“es, we see socialistic and communistic 
trends, and there is no doubt that these forces will grow 
stronger, and more demanding, after the war. Father 
Ross, in his recent book, Co-operative Plenty, points out 
that Co-ops have much to offer in solution of these prob- 
lems. Through a process that starts slowly and solidly, 
but quickly gains momentum, Co-ops vest ownership in 
the people, thereby reducing the attractiveness of so- 
cialism to the poor. User ownership, and a democratic 
control of Co-ops also simplifies the government control 
needed, and the trend towards a greater bureaucracy 
is thus reversed. Union working conditions have to my 
knowledge always been one of the prime requisites of 
Co-ops. 

The Co-ops are growing rapidly in this country, but 
there is one distressing note. Catholics are not taking 
a sufficiently large part in the movement. Some ascribe 
this to the fact that they are afraid of the Socialists 
within the movement. I believe the fault lies in the fact 
that enough of our people do not read and appreciate 
good Catholic publications like yours. If they under- 
stood Co-ops, and joined in reasonable numbers, the So- 
cialists would soon be overshadowed. If they do not join, 
they are passing up one of the best bets to safeguard 
our democracy. 


Philadelphia, Pa. THOMAS MORTIMER 


SECRET TREATIES? 


Eprror: Your comment for October 3, anent Myron C. 
Taylor’s audiences with the Pope, holds out hope that the 
mistakes of a few years ago will not be repeated after 
this war. But what assurance have we that secret 
treaties are not now being drawn up as they were dur- 
ing World War I? Article 15 of the secret treaty of 
London reads as follows: “France, Great Britain and 
Russia undertake to support Italy in so far as she does 
not permit the representatives of the Holy See to take 
diplomatic action with regard to the conclusion of peace 
and the regulation of questions connected with the war.” 
Has Pius XII already been excluded from the peace 
table? Who knows? 

For six months the eminent economist John Maynard 
Keynes represented the British government at the Paris 
Peace Conference. Finally, his conscience could no longer 
stand the combination of hypocrisy and dishonesty. Here 
is what Mr. Keynes says: “Two rival schemes for the 
future policy of the world took the field—the 14 Points 
of the President, and the Carthaginian Peace of M. Cle- 
menceau. Yet only one of these was entitled to take the 
field; for the enemy had not surrendered uncondition- 
ally, but on agreed terms as to the general character of 
the Peace. By what legerdemain was the policy (Clemen- 
ceau’s) substituted for the 14 Points, and how did the 
President come to accept it?” 

This quotation is from J. M. Keynes’ Economic Con- 
sequences of the Peace and in it he gives a full and com- 
plete answer to the above question. If the secret treaty 
of London had not excluded the Vicar of Christ, the 
Peace of Christ might be shining over the world today. 

Maryland. H. J. C. 


SOLDIER'S LETTER 


Eprror: Through the Pastor to whom it was addressed 
there has come to me a letter written by one of the 
boys in service. It is so warmly human and yet inspira- 
tional that I pass it along to you in the hope that your 
readers may receive from it the spiritual uplift which 
I personally experienced. Here is the letter: 

Dear Father: Please forgive me for not writing 
sooner but I often think of you and remember you 
in all my letters to my mother. 

Oh, Father, if you only knew some of the tempta- 
tions that are constantly thrust upon me—I some- 
times shiver from fright. I am glad that I have my 
religion to help me form a formidable defense 
against the evils that are always about. I think of 
the Good Lord constantly, and sometimes when on 
guard duty through the long and dark night, I talk 
with God and thank Him graciously for the wonder- 
ful things He has done to me. 

When my shooting is good and I am duly praised 
by my officers, I immediately thank God Who, I am 
sure, helps me in everything I have done. Some- 
times when my power of resistance against evil is 
cracked, I humbly ask the good God for forgiveness. 

May all of us gain spiritual happiness and realize 
that God is always merciful and forgiving when one 
humbly prays for help and aid. I am not ashamed 
to say that I owe all my good fortune to our won- 
derful God, as I know I do not deserve some of the 
blessings He bestows upon me. 

I may have lost the happiness of home but I have 
found my God and I am sure, with humble prayer 
and the help of God, I shall not have any worries. ... 
Comment is superfluous; would be bathetic. 

New York, N. Y. WILLIAM ANDREWS 
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WRITE FOR FREE TICKETS 


Star * 
Saturday Night Serenade 
9:45 P.M. EDST (CBS) 


When in New York See This Broadcast 


JESSICA DRAGONETTE 








SIX EAST MTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Opposite B. Altman's 34th St. Entrance 
Telephone: CA. 5-6774 


EYE EXAMINATIONS 


@ Three registered 
optometrists having 
years of experience 
are at your service, to 
give you examinations 
and advice. 


@®GLASSES 
reasonable 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and 


prices. 








CATHOLIC BOOKS, USED AND NEW 


N,, Send for Catalogue 232A, Catholica 
BARNES AND NOBLE, INC. 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 18TH STREET 


CATHOLIC BOOKS 


FOR INDIVIDUALS, 
SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES. BEST LIBRARY DISCOUNTS. 


COMPLETE BOOK SERVICE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








vast vistas and crisp, invigorating country air. 
Colonial country house. A. 


complete details. 





F. ARTHUR, realty sales, 19 
hall, KINGSTON, New York. A postal inquiry will bring you 


GEORGE WASHINGTON KEPT AWAKE HERE 


After West Point, Washington visited Ulster County. Proud 
indeed was his Colonial host. You can share that just pride by 
owning an old Colonial Stone Farm Homestead. It has 80 acres, 
$6,500 buys — 

‘ox- 
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BLACK and OXFORD 
GREY CLOTHING 


BE PREPARED — ORDER NOW! 


Black Topcoats and 


Oxford Grey Topcoats 
$29.75 


$24.75 .. 


Black Suits, Oxford Grey Suits, 


Black Overcoats and 


Oxford Grey Overcoats 


$29.75 .. 


$34.50 


BOHAN-DUNN, INC. 


MEN’S CLOTHING 


170 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Corner 22nd St., Entire 2nd Floor 
GRamercy 5-4736 


Open to 6 — Thursday to 9 


(EIRE CLOTHES TOO) 





IT WILL PAY YOU TO KNOW PAT AND JIM 
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PARADE 


BACK in August, 1877, New York had only five tele- 
phones. . . . The mouthpieces of these telephones served 
as receivers also, written instructions being hung above 
each instrument reading: “Speak with the mouth, listen 
with the ear. Do not listen with the mouth.” . . . There 
were no dials. To signal one of the four other phones, 
the user tapped the inside of the mouthpiece with the 
end of a pencil. .. . The owners of this five-phone system, 
after ten months of operation, decided the telephone 
was not marketable and sold out for $18,000, one of the 
owners remarking of the purchaser: “Fools are not all 
dead yet.” ... Today, there are 1,772,530 telephones in 
New York, with 158 exchanges. . . . Back in 1877, there 
were no electric trolley-cars in the cities and towns of 
the United States. It is only forty years ago, for ex- 
ample, that the first trolley ran in Pittsfield, Mass. An 
official of that town, a conductor at the time, still pre- 
serves the first nickel paid by the first passenger on the 
first street-car operated in Pittsfield. . . . Back in 1870, 
the great cities and the little cities were lit by gas.... 
For that matter, one does not have to go back seventy- 
two years. ... Many of the modern conveniences were 
not in use as recently as fourteen years ago. . . . Back 
in 1928, there were no streamlined trains, no television, 
no trans-oceanic passenger air service. . . . No synthetic 
rubber, no fluorescent lighting. . .. There were no colored 
home movies, no plywoods stronger than steel... . 


Telephones, electric lights, steam railroads, electrified 
railroads, radios, automobiles, airplanes, electric refriger- 
ators, air-conditioned homes—these and numerous other 
improvements came to us within the last seventy years. 
. . - We can imagine a visitor to this earth, one who 
has just been told of this outpouring of inventions in 
the last few decades—we can imagine such a visitor ex- 
claiming: “How these improvements must have increased 
your happiness! The electric refrigerator, the air-condi- 
tioned home, the gadgets for decreasing the burden of 
housework—these things and others must have made 
your home-life much more wonderful. I feel sure your 
rate of divorce is now considerably lower than it was 
during the days when housewives had to do all the work 
around the home. I am certain the telephone, the radio, 
the railroad, the airplane have bound your various na- 
tions closer together and brought deeper understand- 
ing among them. Crime, I haven’t the slightest doubt, 
has gone down appreciably among you. . . . How much 
happier, how much more secure and contented and 
peaceful must your individual citizens and your nations 
feel today than did the citizens and nations back in 
1870.” . . . We can picture the astonishment of this 
visitor when he is informed that the rate of divorce 
has not gone down, that it is higher, very much higher, 
in the home equipped with radio and frigidaire and air 
conditioning and work-reducing gadgets than it was in 
the days when husbands and wives knew nothing of 
these things. . . . That crime is not lessened but in- 
creased. . . . That there is no greater understanding 
among nations. . . . That there is less... . 


All this proves that mechanical advances by themselves 
do not stop the breaking up of homes, do not reduce 
crime or create peace and understanding among nations, 
do not make human beings fundamentally happy... . 
But the trouble is not with the mechanical improve- 
ments. . . . The difficulty is that the mechanical ad- 
vances were not accompanied by spiritual advances... . 
The tragedy is that they were paralleled by a tremen- 
dous spiritual retrogression. . . . No matter how great 
the steps forward materially, as long as there is spiritual 
backsliding there will always be trouble on earth— 
awful trouble. JOHN A. TooMEY 




















Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Boarding and Country Day School, Grades 7-12 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art, Music, Speech, Modern Languages. 
Organized Athletics, Swimming, Riding. 


THE PINES — 
Pre-Primary Grade 6. All-Day Program. Bus Service 





INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE WASHINGTON, D. c. 
An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame ef Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 














College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 
Courses, Boarding and 


Georgetown 
Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















; Fully Accredited 
for Ay SOR, R Day. Sports, Adventege 
. 43RD YEAR. of Country Life in the 





ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS National Capital. 





COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, DALLAS, PENNSYLVANIA 


10 Miles from Wilkes-Barre Catholic *Accredited 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Science, Music, from London, England 
Pre-Law; Pre-Medical 
100-acre county campus, metropoliten advantages 
SELF-EDUCATION STRESSED 


*DISTINCTIVE ADDRESS REGISTRAR 











if IMMACULATA COLLEGE cENNsivikn 








School Departments 
Elementary and High 


Affiliated with the 


Academy of St. Joseph 


IN-THE-PINES State University 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK Complete Courses in 


Art, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Com- 
mercial Subjects; Exten- 
sive Grounds; Athletics; 
Horseback Riding; Ont- 
door Skating Rink. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
Address: Directress 





Sisters, Servants of =. + oy pone of Mary 
Pally Accredited; Degrees; Arts re-medical, Seoretarial, 
Music, Vocational Home Economic oan’ Sebel Teacher Certificates, 
a pool, lake, campus 327 acres, athletics, riding, sports. 
View-book on request. 40 minutes from Philadelphia. 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marrimmac. 














BRESCIA COLLEGE _oncitivt tortete 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
AFFILIATED wire THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Courses Leading to Degrees in Arts, Sciences and Philosophy. Teachers 
Certificates. Commercial and Secretarial Training. 
For further Information, address Office of the Dean, 2635 State St., New Orleans, La. 
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NOTICES Rates Six Cents per 
Word * © Payment with order 





BOOKS: Used, Old, Rare. For Librarians, Collectors, Readers. Huge 
Stock. oor Priced. Catalogs free. Browsers Invited. Want 
Lists Solicited. braries Purchased. Dauber & Pine Bookshop, 6 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION —ONLY a CHAPEL now. HELP us 
GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS and gs ay » A 
John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


ADVENT RADIO PLAYS: Five half-hour plays on the Coming of 
Christ. Ten cents each. Address: Catholic Script Service. Woodstock 
College, Woodstock, Maryland. 

“COME FOLLOW ME,” an interesting 12 p. quarterly, 25 cents a year, 
to encourage religious vocations among for all Sisterhoods. Address: 
389 East 150th St., Bronx, New York. The Little Flower Mission Circle. 
YOUNG mag? — years’ secretarial ota, wee wishes : ae 


stenographer, typist, receptionist. Work ev 
America, 70 East 45th Street, New York, N. 


POSITION WANTED. ’ Director, Supervisor for boys’ school, 
est references, reliable, energetic, clean 


Address, Director, Amenica, 70 East 45th 

















Salary open. 

ao New York, N. Y. 

SPEAKERS—Capable, trained—Jesuit college background—available for 

~~ - , celebrations. Regis Alumni Association, 55 East #th 
treet, New ¥< ork City. 

TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor, H. De Mattei, 53 Park Place, 


ae 3 New York, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. McEvoy, Inc.) 
cal Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Outfits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. 











BOY Saviour Movement Publications. 


by 
lets by Father Walsh; A Call of the Shepherd; "Devotion to the Boy 
Saviour for the School and the Home; A Plea for Reverence; Words 
= Ge Rouse & Oe Pacts: See Prayer of the Devotion in 
27 languages. Any of the above lets postpaid, ten cents (stamps 
accepted), » I. True H ae —- aces. > core fifty cents. 
Prices of all above complete post Walsh, S.J., 
98 Park Avenue, New York, 


WHY vot write that story, article, novel that has been in your mind 
to write? We will help you, give you benefit of our e yenee of experi- 
ence; criticism, re-write, lasting” for for the right mark 

Mr. — is a former editorial writer on large city daily, feature writer 
—— < ted fiction, contributor to Catholic magazines, author of 
gotensty a © —_— = Us —— MSS. Ai. or phone 

in: tion. Reasonable rates. 

assistance to the ambitious writer. Typing. PER ONAL wT TERARY 
SERVICE, A. Longfellow Fiske, Director, Marbury Hall, 164 W. 74th 
St., New York. Phone: ENdicott 2-6852 


gy ee Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys, too. A mate 
store. are our steady customers—we welcome 


on mtd Charch 








COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. efistered 
for Teacher's License by New York —~ of Regents. Degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, B helor of Science in Nurs- 
ing. A standardized AL of Mesie is maintained in connee- 
tion with the College. Picturesquely “x + on the upper Mississippi. 
One hundred acre campus. Served “Zephyr,” “Hiawatha,” 











“The 400." ONLY FIVE HOURS a FROM CHICAGO 
CHESTNUT HILL 


Mount Saint Joseph Academy ?iitxyyT sau 


Resident and Day Schools for Girls — Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses — Special Courses in Art and Music 
Affiliated with the Catholic University. Accredited by the Pennsylvania State 
ent of Education and the Association of Colle ges and Secondary 

Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 


SWIMMING POOL - GYMNASIUM - HOCKEY - TENNIS 























Do you need spiritual strength and 
consolation? 


THE MESSENGER OF 
THE SACRED HEART 


will bring the solid and consoling devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus into your home and your life. 


For only $1.00 A YEAR—/ess than 2 cents a 
week—this beautiful and inspiring magazine will be 
mailed to you every menth. 


Send your subscription NOW to 





The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
(Desk A) 515 East Fordham Road, New York, N. Y. 


10¢ a Copy — $1.00 a Year 
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The Gamily that 
Ouertooh Christ 


REV. M. RAYMOND, O.C.S.O. 


The author of "THE MAN WHO GOT EVEN WITH 
GOD" has produced another unusual book which 
concerns a remarkably interesting family living in 





the twelfth century. Although a volume of almost 
450 pages, the reader will be disappointed when 
he comes to the end and breaks his association with 
these impressive characters who have grown to be 
intimate friends. $2.75 


At All Catholic Bookstores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


PUBLISHERS 
12 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 












































Do You Undervalue Your Sermonr 


The earnest, intimate, interesting talk, backed by a definite purpose and tuned to our dull 
minds, is precious—worth all it costs. 


HOW TO MAKE US WANT 
YOUR SERMON 


By O’Brien Atkinson 


A book that explains how the effective talk is built. Tells 
how to interest us and carry us with you. Explains how 
easily you can give us what we need. 


In HOW TO MAKE US WANT YOUR SERMON, you will find presented a simple, prac- 
tical plan for preparing the kind of sermons that get under the skin of the listener—vivid, 
forceful sermons that make crystal-clear the great truths of our Faith and inspire the listener 


Net, $1.75 
53 PARK PLACE, N. Y. CITY 


to action. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. ° Publishers °* 
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